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Pocket Vaults 


whereby your Depositors’ Mone 
is made Safe and Sandeenlie 


for every day use 


NE of the most human and helpful services a bank may give 
to its depositors today is that wise and sincere interest in 


the safety of the money they carry about with them in their 
pockets for everyday use. 


Within bank walls, of course, deposits are safely guarded—bronze doors, steel 
vaults, time locks and all the other mechanical and human devices. 


While out on the street —in the crowds, away from lock and key, beyond the 
“dead lines” of city police, automobiling or travelling—equal protection is given 
to the circulating money of a bank’s depositors through the use of 


American Express Travelers Cheques 


For 36 years banks have advised their depositors to carry American Express 
Travelers Cheques in travelling—at home or abroad. 


Now, in the growing need for safe personal money for everyday use at home, 
the progressive banks of the country are simply putting American Express 
Travelers Cheques to a new and most practical service. 


The rightness of this service, and the extent to which it is growing in popular 
acceptance, is shown in the enormous increase in the past year in the sale of 
American Express Travelers Cheques for use at home. 


In addition to their safe-money value, users of these Cheques recognize the 
fact that they are seldom out of touch of the helpful, personal service of the 
American Express Company. 27,000 Express agents all over the country 
and in Canada are at their command. 


To these Express agents stolen or lost Cheques may be reported and the 
machinery put in motion for prompt relief. In hundreds of other ways these 
Express agents carry on that personal service work of the American Express 
Company, so long and so well known to travelers abroad as the ‘ Helpful 
Hand of a Great Service’’. 


American Express Co. 
6§ Broadway, New York 


OFFICES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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When bankers get down to ‘‘brass tacks’’ on their costs 
of advertising, they invariably favor the Addressograph 
Direct Mail method. It brings in MORE NEW 
BUSINESS at a LOWER COST! A FREE trial 
quickly reveals this and would not obligate you in 
the least. Check and mail the coupon today— 


908 W. Van Buren Street 
Chicago, U. S. A. WhyBanksUselt: 

1 Heads and Dates Statements 

2 Increases Deposits 

3 Stops Addressing Errors 

4 Cuts Record Costs 

5 No Dividend Delays 

6 Speeds Collections 

7 Writes Pay Forms 

8 Addresses Every Form 


Canadian Main Office: 60 Front Street W., Toronto, 2 


FREE trial Ribbon Print Y WITH YOUR 
LETTERHEAD 


y’ To Addressograph Co. 
7 908 W.Van Buren St., Chicago 


7 
Send FREE Booklet: *Get- 
y’ Meil.” ting The Most Out of Direct 
il. 


Send FREE ence Bulletins 
Which Show How Other Banks 
Use Addressograph. 


Send Express Prepaid Free trial Hand 
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unless we buy. 
In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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THE WORKMEN 
OF DETROIT 


Facts and figures, employ- 
ment charts and the re- 
sponse of the workers of 
Detroit to the savings appeal 
all make an interesting, 
important story. 


It is Number One of a series 
of twelve full page news- 
paper advertisements which 
we will gladly send to inter- 
ested bankers monthly. 


The eyes of the world are turned toward 
Detroit—the fourth city of America. Every 
nation, everywhere, knows the imprint «Made 
in Detroit’. Its motor cars have developed a 
new era in transportation. Modern house- 
wives the world over know its stoves. Its 
adding machines speed up millions of busi- 
ness transactions daily. The workers of the 
world are clothed in its overalls. 


Detroit leads the world in the produc- 
tion of these most important products — 
and in more than twenty others as well. 


The First National Group in Detroit — First 
National Bank, Central Savings Bank, and 
First National Company—is now featuring 
in local newspapers a series of full page 
advertisements which give not only a com- 
prehensive cross-section of the Detroit of to- 
day, but also trace its development through 
past years. This series is historically correct. 
The figures and statistics which it includes 
are interesting and accurate. If Detroit plays 
a part, however small, in your business, it 
will prove of value to you. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
CENTRAL SAVINGS BANK 
“FIRST NATIONAL Co. DETROIT 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


World Watches 


THE MERCHANTS 
OF DETROIT 


Retail outlets, with their 
growth since the Civil War 
and their present status in 
the Detroit of today con- 
stitute a valuable, authentic 
study. 

It is Number Two of a series 
of twelve full page news- 
paper advertisements which 
we will send monthly to any 
banker upon request. 
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The Editor’s Indorsement 


HEY’RE known in the family of the 
as the lovable _belligerents, 
because, though married these twenty 
years, they’re happiest when quarreling 
and making up. Memorable in the annals 
of the family warfare is the engagement in 
which she, in tears and victorious as 
usual, couldn’t resist “mopping up’”’ on her 
maimed and helpless adversary as the 
smoke of battle lifted. ‘“‘What will you 
say,” she sobbed, “what will you say when 
you look upon my face for the last time as 
| lie cold, probably here in this very living 
room, embanked in flowers?” And the 
gallant vanquished replied: “Ill say 
‘Milt, old boy, if you don’t know what a 
d. f. you’ve made of yourself, it isn’t 
because this woman lying here hasn’t 
tried to tell you.’ ” 


VERY so often the world goes sour. 
Mr. Mencken’s—or is it Mr. Cobb’s?— 
so-called human race is just that. They’re 
all out of step but us. We’re got the super- 
superiority complex and glad of it. We 
can lick ’em all, and right willingly, with 
one hand tied behind our back. Exultant, 
we plant the chip firmly on our shoulder 
and strut straight for our favorite banker 
tohave it out with him. That he inevitably 
floors us most thoroughly and supinely is 
neither here nor there. We're a glutton 
for punishment. 


Ore grievance now was the dismal 
failure of banking education. What’s 
the use of it all anyway, in the face of the 
evidence? Your dear peepul, your Ameri- 
canos, don’t want education. They want 
aclub. Let ’em rule, of course—but only 
over our dead body. Warmed up to our 
theme, we were going strong, landing no 
end of damage, getting ready for the knock- 
out. But our banker friendly enemy 
stopped us momentarily. He wished to 
make a few remarks on his own hook. 

But there seemed to be no fight in him 
after all. Instead, he cited case after case 
of public misinformation, misconception, 
indifference, profound ignorance 
of what the bank is all about—direct from 
his banking experience. ‘Of course,” he 
concluded. “See? Now you tell yours.” 

So we told about Banks A and B, only 
a block apart, in the so-called Dynamic 
Detroit. A business man on the Avenue 
came to Bank A seeking a loan of $5,000, 
amply secured and satisfying all the 
requirements. 

aid A, looking it over; “I think we can 
accommodate. But where do you do your 
banking?” 

“Why, up the street here at the B Bank.” 

“Then why don’t you go over there? 
They'll take care of you.” 

“Well, you see,” replied this business 
man, “they’ve been so very good to me 
that I hate like sin to ask them to lend me 
money.” 

Our banker laughed heartily, of course. 
And then he turned on us. 

“So that proves it, eh—that and my 
own examples? Pretty hopeless, you 
think, for banking education? Ideals and 
everything, sheer waste of time? 

‘Nothing of the sort. The trouble is 
that we bankers are too close. We can’t 
see the forest for the trees. We see only 
the exceptions and forget the rule that 
they prove. Every one of these ‘ignorant’ 
folks we’ve talked of deserve our redoubled 
attention—not our contempt. Because 
our education hasn’t reached them only 
proves very conclusively the faults of our 
educational methods. 

“Where do we go from here? 

The next time you are out in a company 
—average folks, you understand, laymen, 
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not bank people—just you try this experi- 
ment: Wait till the conversation is quite 
lively, on any subject of ordina 


level, and 


EVIEWING a book becomes a com- 
paratively easy and 


certainly a 
pleasurable task when you claim its author 


then you break in and say: ‘A fellow came 
into the bank this morning—’ 

“Instantly you'll stop the conversation 
in its tracks and center attention on your- 
self. But be sure you have somethin 
real to say. Otherwise you'll be brande 
as a clown and will get no further. 

“The ‘ignorance’ of the public is not 
what it seems to us who are so close— 
nothing to worry us. Let me tell you that 
the hope for education is the extraordinary 
eagerness of all the people to learn about 
banking and everything that pertains to it. 
es universally, is the most interest- 
ing subject in the world.” 

he other es ' we tried that experiment. 
It’s amazing. If you don’t believe it, try 
it yourseli—sometime when you imagine 
you’re getting nowhere fast with education. 


as a friend and if—as in this case—you 
have already handled most of the contents 
of the book professionally. The book is 
“Bank System and Accounting” (Ronald 
Press) 7 Frank Loomis Beach. It is 

rincipal a compilation of articles, 
oniaaa and brought up to date, which 
Mr. Beach has published in The Burroughs 
Clearing House. The volume explains 
accounting procedure in every department 
of the bank,complete with forms. 

We have ever affirmed that Mr. Beach 
is one of the elect among bank auditors 
capable of enlivening a discussion of dull 
figure facts with the rare touch of clarity 
and interest. This, then, is our compliment 
to his publishers. It’s no crime to rejoice 
in confirmation of one’s editorial judgment, 
if any. H. Ss. 
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LA SALLE JACKSON, CLARK AND QUINCY STREETS 


World-wide Banking Service 


Through more than fifty years of 
constant growth and thousands 
of direct business connections 
established both here and abroad, 
the Illinois Merchants Trust 
Company has built a service for 
importers, exporters, banks, trav- 
elers, and investors, which is 
truly world-wide in character. 


The resources of this bank are 
large; its organization is well 
developed; its facilities highly 
specialized and its board of direc- 
tors composed of leaders in every 
branch of commerce and industry. 
Inquiries about our services and 
our ability to meet your banking 
needs are cordially invited. 


ILLINOIS MERCHANTS TRUST COMPANY 


Capital & Surplus 45) Million Dollars 


- CHICAGO 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Send Our Overseas 


O INVEST or not to invest 
I abroad, is a pressing question for 
thousands of American citizens, 
bankers and corporations. Before the 
war we had a bare $1,500,000,000 in- 
vested overseas, in one or another way, 
while today we have approximately 
$13,000,000,000, not counting political 
indebtedness. We are casting our 
money upon the waters and receiving 
in return foreign mines, factories, 
railroads, rubber and sugar planta- 
tions, stores, branch establishments 
and every form of business enterprise. 
We are also accepting for our money 
billions of dollars in securities issued by 
foreign governments, municipalities, 
corporations and business interests. 
These securities are 
daily reaching broader 
and deeper strata of 
our population, and 
are becoming a na- 

tional issue. 
Since 1917, we have 
become a nation of 


By C. C. MARTIN 
Photographs by Ewing Galloway 


investors. Men and women in all 
walks of life, many of whom looked 
upon investment as something solely 
for the rich, are now steady, con- 
stant buyers of public offerings. 
Today millions of people in the United 
States belong to the investor class, 
while in prewar days the maximum 
was less than 300,000. The vast in- 
crease in wealth in this country, the 
Liberty loan campaigns, the steady 
employment at good wages, the sub- 
stantial dividends and other distribu- 
tions made by our corporations, all 
based in large part on cheap money, 
have combined to create an atmos- 
phere and an effective purchasing 
power for all forms of securities. 

Not alone has the investing public 
greatly increased, but, because of 
hand-to-mouth buying and the fact 
that so-called commercial bills are not 


Loading sisal at Yucatan (Progreso) 


resorted to as formerly for the purpose 
of obtaining credit, banks have been 
obliged to seek outlet for their surplus 
funds by purchasing securities, domes- 
tic and foreign. As a result, it is esti- 
mated that from sixteen million dollars 
in 1914, our banks today hold a billion 
dollars in foreign bonds and securities, 
investment in them being particularly 
heavy in the country banks. 

On the face of it, it seems contrary 
to logic and simple principles of saving 
that have been taught us from child- 
hood, that we should take our money, 
our purchasing power, that medium of 
exchange for goods and services, the 
thing very hard to get and almost 
more difficult to keep once we obtain 
it, and invest it in rubber plantations 
in the East Indies, copper mines in 
Chile, banana plantations in Guate- 
mala, asbestos mines in Canada and 
foreign bonds of many different cate- 
gories, offered far away from our con- 
trol, and free entirely from protection 
of the laws of our country and the 
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safeguards of our business customs and 
practice. At first thought, it seems 
indeed to be almost an abandonment 
of common sense. 

Nevertheless we send our money 
abroad in constantly increasing volume. 
The story of foreign loans substantially 
oversubscribed is becoming merely a 
twice-told tale, and members of Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s cabinet let no oppor- 
tunity pass to insist on the wisdom 
and utility of thus investing our money. 
There must be some positive basis for 
the movement. There must be rea- 
sons more potent than those of our 
instinctive prudence. 


[N ALL transactions involving the use 

of money, either the purchase of 
securities or the purchase of goods, the 
underlying motive is profit. In spite 
of the dreams of socialists, business is 
built on profits and without them we 
should have no business nor should we 
desire to engage in it. It is this 
acquisitive instinct in man, almost the 
greatest he possesses, that has created 
what we know as trade, proceeding 
from the simplest forms of barter to the 
most complex transactions in credit. 
Our foreign investments are merely 
manifestations of this same instinct, 


and in the main they take three forms: 
Sending our money overseas for the 
purpose of obtaining raw materials and 
foodstuffs, investing our money abroad 
in factories, business projects of vari- 
ous sorts, foreign banking or industrial 
concerns, and purchasing securities 
issued by foreign interests, frequently 
in the form of industrial bonds and 
therefore giving us no participation in 
management. 

When American newspapers out- 


The co industr 
electrolitic tanks of the Chile Co r Com 
industrial Hankow (lower picture) financed principally by foreign banks 


grew the supplies of raw material ob- 
tainable from our own forests, imports 
of pulp and newsprint faced us. We 
had given little thought to the matter, 
but presently we were blocked by a 
dominant need. Supplies could be 
obtained only from other countries and 
in one of two ways —by purchase from 
foreign interests, or by sending our 
money abroad, obtaining timber rights 
and making pulp and newsprint in our 
own factories, subject, however, to the 
laws of the particular country. Thus 
we have invested millions in Canada. 
Likewise when we perceived that, 
though we owned nearly all’ the 
automobiles in the world, we were 
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in Chile (upper picture) —copper sheets from the 
pany—and iron and sceel in 


nevertheless at the mercy of foreign 
producers of rubber, we put millions 
in plantations in the East Indies, and 
Mr. Firestone plans to spend $100,000- 
000 in Liberia. After the war with 
Spain when safety of private property 
in Cuba was assured, our business men 
saw an opportunity in Cuba to supply 
the United States with a food-stuff 
the production of which is greatly 
inadequate in America, and so 
millions of our money went into 


THE BURROUGHS 


the canefields and sugar mills of Cuba. 

Supplying national lack or insuffi- 
ciency by sending our money abroad, 
is thus one of the principal forms of 
foreign investment. To newsprint, 
rubber and sugar, many other items 
could be added —manganese in Brazil, 
bananas in Central America, copper in 
Chile, tin in Bolivia, oil in Mexico and 
the Caribbean states, diamonds in 
Africa, zinc and lead in Germany and 


Poland, and so on down a long list. 
The causes of this action on our part 
were largely determined by normal 
growth of the country, and our thirst 
and keenness for profits at once took 
advantage of a favorable market. 


HE second category of our over- 

seas investments may be called that 
of business strategy. In many foreign 
countries, due to tariff, labor, trans- 
portation or other conditions, it is 
cheaper to manufacture goods locally, 
and consequently American factories 
are scattered throughout the world. 
Canada has millions of dollars of our 
money invested in all sorts of enter- 
prises which duplicate the product 
manufactured in the United States, 
but take advantage of a reduced tariff 
accorded Canadian goods throughout 
the British dominions. 

When American methods can profit- 
ably be introduced into the business 
life of a foreign country, we find 
Americans actively engaged in trade 
abroad. This is illustrated by Ameri- 
can department stores in London, and 
American control of public utilities in 
various countries. Innumerable op- 
portunities exist beyond seas for the 
profitable employment of our money 
in business enterprises as varied as 
business is varied. American money 
abroad is producing returns for our 
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citizens from banking, merchandising, 
shipping, management, manufacturing 
and all the many activities that come 
within the compass of business. 

In these two categories our activi- 
ties are similar to those at home, and 
our money is doing work of the same 
sort that is done here in any business 
venture. Nationals of the United 
States are engaged in business with 
American capital for the purpose of 

making profits on the capital 
used. The results obtained 
B generally have been satisfac- 
¢ 


tory, our national income has been 
increased and profits derived from these 
enterprises are an extremely important 
factor in the extension and broadening 
of our trade relations. 

The third great division, that of 
investing in securities issued by for- 
eign interests, is the one that is chiefly 
in mind when we discuss the question 
of sending our money abroad. None 
the less in this case as in the other two, 
the movement is the result of a desire 
to increase earnings. We invest in 
foreign securities rather than in domes- 
tic; because of greater yield —in other 
words, because the supply of money in 
this country is so great that its domes- 
tic wages are low. We must not over- 
look, however, the hundreds of millions 
advanced foreign nationals in the form 
of short term or acceptance credits 
(self-liquidating), and the substantial 
credits, both short and long term, 
made possible by exporters. None of 
these advances appear publicly, except 
as they are bought and sold in the 
discount market. 


AS A result of acitvity in the three 

divisions, we have animposing struc- 
ture created by American dollars that 
have gone abroad. In Canada alone, 
as a result of the three movements 
described, we have some $3,000,000,- 
000 invested in government and rail- 
road bonds, and in such diverse enter- 


prises as lumber, pulp and paper, 
central electric stations, meat packing, 
copper smelting, rubber goods, ship- 
building, drugs and chemicals, fish 
canning and curing, patent medicines, 
automobiles and accessories, asbestos 
mining, artificial abrasives, and so on. 
We have $4,000,000,000 invested in 
Latin America, of which some $1,500,- 
000,000 is in Cuba, largely in sugar 
mills and plantations; $30,000,000 in 
Bolivian tin mines; $30,000,000 in 
Chilean nitrate fields; $300,000,000 in 
Chilean copper; $80,000,000 in Argen- 


Sugar in Nicaragua (u 
picture is Zacamixtle, a busy village in the heart of the troublesome oil region of M2xico 


tine packing plants; $35,000,000 in 
Brazilian packing plants; $1,000,000,- 
000 in Mexico; $100,000,000 in Peru; 
and many millions in banana planta- 
tions in Central America, petroleum 
fields of the Caribbean states, and 
so on. 

F. W. Woolworth Company has 
stores in Havana, 213 stores in the 
British Isles, and plans a chain in 
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Germany. Schulte Retail Stores are 
building shops in London and Paris, 
and will gradually create a European 
chain; Ford has factories and assem- 
bling plants throughout the world; the 
Victor Talking Machine Company 
makes its product in many countries; 
International Standard Electric Cor- 
poration has widely scattered factories 
and stocks abroad; International 
General Electric Company has branches 
and factories throughout the world; 
Wrigley’s chewing gum is made in 
more than one foreign country; our 
packing interests are represented by 
ownership of plants in the great cattle 
countries beyond seas. Our invest- 
ment in banking enterprises runs into 
large figures, and the movement is 
increasing with the development of 
international relations and the need of 
protecting our foreign trade and of 
taking advantage of business oppor- 
tunities. 


THE security field our investments 

cover practically every form of gov- 
ernmental or business life. From Ger- 
many alone we have bought enough 
securities to take care of present repara- 
tions payments, and the list of foreign 
offerings we have absorbed include a 


picture) — weighing cane cars at the yard of a sugar mill. The lower 


bewildering variety of issues, such as 
municipal, government and state loans, 
those of railroads, banks, churches, 
power companies, mines, factories, 
agriculture, loans for stabilizing cur- 
rencies and every form indeed of human 
economic activity. 

Our total commitments abroad, 
based on the three categories men- 
tioned, approximate $13,000,000,000. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Suggestions, in Seven Points, Useful to the Bank Proposing 
to Start a Trust Department or to Restore an Ailing One 


RUST companies were first 
started in 1814, I believe, 
although they didn’t receive 

much attention until about 1890. 

They’re a big item in our national 

business today, of course. And yet I 

believe that, whatever may be the 

total business handled by trust com- 
panies in 1927, it will be twice as large 
ten years from now.” 

A young man is saying this —Louis 
S. Dudley, trust officer of “‘the largest 
bank in Summit County, Ohio,” 
namely the First Trust and Savings 
Bank of Akron, Ohio. 

Mr. Dudley came to Akron six 
years ago as trust officer for a smaller 
bank which later became a branch of 
the First Trust. He was unknown, 
and so was his department. Today 
it is no flattery to say that he is the 
leading trust officer in Akron. Start- 
ing with a desk and a toy safe, he has 
built his department up to a point 
where it employs fifteen people and 
earned its way into new and larger 
quarters built especially for it. 

And yet he isn’t old enough —only 
thirty-nine —to merit an obituary yet. 
The big reason why he is interesting is 
that although he isn’t old 
and grayheaded, he has 
some sound ideas on how 
to build up trust depart- 
ment business. If your 
bank never had a trust 
department and wanted 
one, how would you go 
about it? Or if your trust 
department is weak and 
ailing, how would you pre- 
scribe the right diet of 
financial nourishment to 
make it grow strong and 
self-sustaining? 

“The first requirement 
is to turn your trust department over 
to a man who can handle it,” answers 
Mr. Dudley briefly. “Some banks 
have had the habit of saying, ‘Well. 
old John has been a faithful teller for 
twenty years—let’s make him trust 
officer.” John might not be fitted to 
run a trust department at all.” 

I asked where likely trust officers 
come from. 

“Most of the biggest trust officers I 
know of,” replied Dudley, “are men 
who studied law but have never 
practiced. An out-and-out lawyer is 
sometimes too technical for the job. 
He wants to talk law-talk to a client, 
rather than explain simple facts. 


By FRED B. BARTON 


Interviewing Louis S. Dudley, Trust Officer 
First Trust & Savings Bank, Akron, O. 


—. 


Mr. Dudley 


Moreover, a trust officer aims to avoid 
a fight and to pour oil on the waters, 
rather than engage in a long dispute, 
as lawyers sometimes like to do.” 

In his own case, he studied law and 
then buried himself for seven years in 
the trust department of a big Detroit 
bank, coming to the surface to accept 
the position in Akron which he now 
holds. 

I asked Mr. Dudley what, next to 
the right man in charge, is the most 
important factor in building up a trust 
department’s business. He answered: 

“‘An established reputation in your 
community for safe investment of 
your trust funds —never cause for loss 


to the beneficiary —will bring you 
more new business than all your differ- 
ent forms of advertising combined. 
This business of ours is founded on 
trust and confidence. Without these 
foundation stones, we can never suc- 
ceed, and with them, the possibilities 
of success are without limit.” 

But of course, you have to have a 
trust compcny in operation for some 
time before you can build up that es- 
tablished reputation for careful invest- 
ing. Where do you begin, meanwhile? 
Here’s Mr. Dudley’s answer: 

“It is absolutely necessary to attain 
the wholehearted support of your 
board of directors if the trust depart- 
ment is to function successfully. <A 
large part of your business will come 
from them and from those clients of 
the bank who are influenced, directly 
or indirectly, by them. It will be a 
rare occasion when you sign up a 
client of some other financial institu- 
tion. Therefore, some one who is in a 
position to talk frankly to the board of 
directors, preferably one of its own 
members, should im- 
press upon them in very 
certain terms that it is 
their duty first, to take 
advantage of the serv- 
ices of your trust de- 
partment to the fullest 
extent and second, to 
take advantage of every 
opportunity to sell its 
services to their friends. 
Without this co-opera- 
tion, I feel certain that 
no trust department will 
be a success and, unless 
you can receive the full 
support of the board, 
your efforts might as 
well be diverted to other 
channels. So the first step for a new 
trust officer would be to see the directors 
and then the shareholders of the bank; 
to tell them that an increase in the 
trust department business would add 
to their profits just as much as an 
increase in the deposits and the 
collateral loans. Maybe some of them 
would have recommendations to make 
right then and there of possible trusts 
to be solicited. Almost anything is a 
starting point. Mr. Dudley remembers 
one trust fund of $400, earning 5 per 
cent or $20 a year, to buy hymn books 
for a certain church. “At first you 


don’t dare turn down anything, no 
matter how small, because you hope 
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that it will lead to something bigger,” 
he says. Later on, of course, such 
petty matters won’t come your way 
because you won’t be soliciting them. 

The second step for a new trust 
officer is to get as prominent a location 
as possible in the bank. The location 
and arrangement of the trust depart- 
ment indicate without words just 
what the bank itself thinks of this 
department. Give the trust officer 
every possible chance to make good by 
demonstrating that you think well 
enough of his department to give it a 
preferred place. That to Mr. Dudley 
seems essential. 


"THE third step would be to ask the 

board of directors for part of the ad- 
vertising appropriation. “If the bank 
is spending $8,000 a year, I’d ask for a 
fourth or an eighth of it,” he said. 
“For of course trust department ad- 
vertising brings in other business 
than collateral benefits, too.” 

Then, fourthly, he’d want a lobby 
card, to be changed every week. Why 
not invite the bank’s depositors to 
step over to the trust department’s 
desk for a minute and get acquainted 
or ask a question? 

Then for a fifth point he says, 
“reward the bank’s employees for 
bringing in trust department business.” 
Just how or how much to reward them 
would rest with the bank itself. But 
surely it would be worth while to use 
the bank’s own tellers as salesmen for 
the trust department. 

The sixth point in his opinion is, 
“attend every public meeting you 
possibly can, not only to get acquainted 
in your locality but to learn the local 


news.” The seventh point is, “‘attend 
the regular meetings of the under- 
writers and insurance men, because 
insurance companies are advising their 
policyholders to use a trust company’s 
services rather than to convert their 
policies into one payment of cash.” 

Of course, the trust officer should be 
a man who inspires confidence and who 
attracts people to him. He should be 
eager to make friends. Mr. Dudley 
has a natural curiosity which he 
uses to the full. He finds out from one 
source or another a good deal of the 
history of the town’s leading families. 
Much of this data he places in a card 
file for handy reference, so that if he 
has an interview with any likely 
prospect, he need not ask bothersome 
questions. “If Mrs. Jones happens 
to be one of the town’s rich women and 
I ask her whether her husband works 
for the rubber companies, when every- 
body knows he’s president of the flour 
mill, she’s going to feel hurt,” he says. 
“A good trust officer ought to know 
as much as he can about the families 
of the bank’s leading depositors, so 
as to be able to converse with them 
easily.” 

Of course, some of a trust depart- 
ment’s business comes unsolicited after 
a while, just the way a snowball grows 
as it rolls down hill. 

For instance, the other day a prop- 
osition came to Mr. Dudley regard- 
ing an estate. A certain man had 
been administrator for a deceased 
friend, had died without filing a final 
account, and the beneficiaries had 


asked the widow (who was appointed 
administrator of the other estate) 
kindly to file the account so that the 


estate could be closed. But she didn’t 
know how! She had never filed a final 
account, and so she called on the bank 
to help her out. Naturally, this re- 
quired a certain amount of checking 
back to make sure that the provisions 
of the will had been properly met and 
that the requirements regarding taxes 
and so on had been complied with. No 
doubt the widow will learn enough of 
the dangers awaiting widows and the 
need for caution in handling funds, so 
that she will turn part of her own 
funds over to the trust company for 
safe keeping. 

In building up a trust department’s 
business, Mr. Dudley says, there is a 
chance that the courts will help. A 
probate judge frowns on naming any 
non-resident as administrator. If the 
family of the deceased are non- 
residents and if a local trust depart- 
ment can be appointed to administer 
the estate, this will eliminate the too- 
frequent delays in answering letters 
and the risks of leaving funds in 
charge of an administrator who might 
be absent from the state, or might be 
ill, or too busy to attend to the 
estate’s business. 


just as any firm’s customers speak a 
good word for it which leads to future 
business, so a trust company can make 
friends by the way it handles the 
estates entrusted toits care, Mr. Dudley 
says. 
‘“‘Handling a trust department 
properly requires constant alertness,” 
Mr. Dudley says. ‘This may mean 
selling off some stocks just before the 
market tumbles, or putting in a new 
cellar window in a rented house, or 
(Continued on page 43) 
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THE BURROUGHS 


With the Camera 


The new home of the First National Bank of Fargo, the ‘“‘Oldest Bank in 

North Dakota,"’ and a view of the lobby photographed on ing day, 

November 27, 1926. Fargo, with a lation of less than 30,000, is the 

largest city in the state. The bank, forty-nine years old, has $8,000,000 

resources. Supply your own comparative figures to establish the regard 
of the community for the building and the bank 


© INTERNATIONAL 

They caughtit in time—fire in the basement of the 
building of Kuhn, Loeb & Company, on William 
Street in the heart of New York's cial section 


© INTERNATIONAL 


John R. Rowand in his plant at East Clementon, N. J., from 
which he has been supplying charcoal to the Philadelphia 
Mint for fifty years. Charcoal is a necessary ingredient 
of all coins from a nickel to a $20 gold piece. It is poured 
into the moulten metal vats before the ingots are made 
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Two views of the building of the Tradesmens 
National Bank, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


© GaLtoway 


Shawneetown, Ill., boasts 
the oldest bank building in 
the state. It fronts on the 
levee, Ohio River, and you are 
looking at the second story 


Every year the direc- 
tors of the Citizens 
Trust & Savings 
Bank, Los Angeles, 
goon a tour of inspec- 
tion of the twenty- 
five banking offices of 
the institution. J. 
Dabney Day, presi- 
dent, is tenth from 
the left 
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ast Amazing Forgeries 


A Review of Four Cases Showing That Not Even Prison Bars 
End the Activities of Some of Our Clever Crooks Today 


TUDENTS of crime declare that 
S there is no type of criminal who 
so seldom reforms as the clever 
professional check forger. His crimes 
are those of cunning and of deliberate 
intent. He gloats over his cleverness 
and boasts of the ease with which he 
is able to put over his crooked deals. 
Even when caught, he is always sure 
that his arrest was due only to some 
stupidity of his own and that he will be 
clever enough to outwit the authorities 
the next time. 

Therefore the reformed forger is 
almost as rare as the Dodo bird. There 
are a few. I personally know a couple 
of them. But they are the exceptions 
that prove the rule. In general, when 
once a man decides that passing forged 
paper is an easy and comparatively 
safe way of making a living, he is quite 
likely to continue to prey upon society 
in this same way until the undertaker 
deposits the clods over the coffin con- 
taining his earthly clay. 

Even while behind prison bars, the 
brainy forger continues to practice his 
craft and if the truth were ever to be 
known, the bankers of America would 
probably stand aghast at the quantity 
of forged checks and drafts actually 
penned from “the pen” and passed 
out to accomplices on the outside. 
Undoubtedly many of the most dan- 
gerous forgeries of modern times have 
actually been devised by forgers serv- 
ing time and the whole plan in detail 
passed out to the “pickers up” and 
“layers down” who made the actual 
exchanges of forged paper for cash or 


By W. L. BARNHART 
National Surety Company 


Part II 


bonds or other valuable considerations. 

Forgery lends itself to such long 
distance planning because it is a crime 
where careful analysis of all factors of 
a situation are what count for success 
or failure, and forgers in prison usually 
have plenty of time to think and devise 
schemes to defraud. How many such 
cases there are will probably never be 
known, but seldom a year that passes 
without bringing to light several such 
plots which have been hatched out in 
the prisons of the various states. 


Forged $150,000 Worth of Prison Checks 


Perhaps the most amazing case of 
this sort ever uncovered came to light 
in 1926 when it was discovered that a 
forger serving sentence in the Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas, government 
prison had actually forged more than 
$150,000 worth of vouchers of the 
prison itself and was, even then, 
engaged in passing this fraudulent 
paper to accomplices on the outside 
who were to exchange these checks 
for cash and “salt away” the cash in 
bank accounts to which the forger could 
get access immediately upon his release. 

This man, who was serving sentence 
in Fort Leavenworth for robbing the 
United States mails, so won the 
approval of prison authorities by his 
good behavior and by his marked 
intelligence that he was put to work 


in the office of the warden, where he 
had access to the prison check book 
and also could examine the cancelled 
vouchers which were filed away as 
receipts. For weeks he studied the 
prison bookkeeping system, seeking a 
loophole through which to operate by 
a series of forged checks to provide 
funds to finance several big deals he 
had planned to pull off as soon as he 
secured his liberty. 

After weeks of planning and analyz- 
ing every possible avenue of detection, 
he thought he had discovered an 
absolutely air-tight scheme. His first 
act was to persuade his sweetheart to 
get a job in a printing establishment 
in St. Louis. There she would be able 
to procure for him a number of blank 
invoices, which she filled out and sent 
through the regular mail to the office 
in the prison. 

This “‘trusty’s” first duty each day 
was to open the mail and put all the 
invoices and statements in a pile, for 
the warden’s O. K., after which he 
drew up the checks for all the items. 
These he consigned to the mail as 
soon as they were signed by the warden 
and by various other prison officials. 

When the fraudulent invoices, mailed 
by his sweetheart in St. Louis, came 
in with the regular prison mail, he 
would hold them out and later forge 
the O.K.’s of the warden and other 
prison officials upon them, using 
original. invoices, which had _ been 
O.K’d, as his copies. He utilized the 
strong light of the prison motion 
picture projecting machine to enable 
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Thirteen 


him to project - 
the genuine sig- ie 
nature through NSS 


‘STATE. PRISON AT 
a 


the man figured 
rightly that a 
prison check 
would be easier 


the two sheets ‘COMMERCIAL ACCOUNT 
of paper. In this NATIONS SANK 
way he was able Day 

to trace his for- 

geries skill- 

fully that they MOET Y DOLLAR 


wouldescapede- 


tection, even by | 
bankers accus- 
tomed to seeing 
the warden’s sig- 
nature dozens of 


To Gate. 


Pure pay roll 


to cash than any 
other, sincemost 
business men 
would probably 
figure that no- 
body but an 
honest man 
would ever pre- 
sent a check 


signed by a war- 


times every day. 

In the same manner he forged the 
signatures on the checks to be attached 
to these fake invoices. He took these 
checks from the back of the check book 
and he planned his coup so successfully 
that several checks for from $700 to 
$1,700 each were mailed in the regular 
prison mail to various fictitious com- 
panies at the residence address of his 
sweetheart in St. Louis. She was able 
to cash them without arousing suspi- 
cions of anyone. 

Emboldened by the success of his 
first few attempts, this forger planned 
for the final cleanup before his expected 
release from the prison. He had made 
out about 125 checks in all, totaling 
about $150,000 which he planned to 
put through all at once, during his last 
few weeks in prison. 

But, like so many crooks, he slipped 
up on a minor point —one little feature 
he had overlooked. Thinking that he 
would be able to doctor the telephone 
bill before it was closely checked up, he 
was so bold as to use the warden’s own 
telephone to call up his accomplice in 
the St. Louis printing establishment, 
in order to make plans for the final 
cleanup. His calculations went amiss, 
however, for he was detained so he 
could not intercept the phone bill and 
the warden got it before he had a 
chance to conceal the evidence of the 
St. Louis call. 

This led to an investigation. The 
name of the woman in St. Louis who 
had received the call was revealed and 
then the “‘trusty’s” room was searched 
and a letter from her was found reveal- 
ing the whole plot. They also found 
the 125 invoices and checks he had 


expected to put through the following | 


week. 
He did not get out of prison quite 
as soon as he had expected! 


He Wanted Silk Shirts 


One of the larger mail order houses 
received a request for a catalogue from 
a man giving as his address a post 
office box in a small southern town. 
The catalogue was mailed and in due 
time they received an order for a suit 
of the very latest style, patent leather 
shoes, three silk shirts, two suits of 
silk underwear, six pairs of silk sox, 


den of a prison. 


One Mr. Williams and what he did to one of many 
blank checks he took with him when released 
from prison 


some expensive ties, suspenders and 
other accessories. The order was 
accompanied by a “certified’’ check 
on the regular printed check form of 
the only bank located in that southern 
town. 

The package was shipped by parcel 
post and the check was sent through 
regular banking channels. Five days 
later the small-town bank wired that 
the certification was a forgery. The 
mail order house at once wired the 
postmaster, instructing him to hold up 
the parcel post package and to have 
the local authorities arrest the man 
calling for it. The next morning they 
got this night letter, marked “‘collect.”’ 

“Too late. Addressee released yes- 
terday from State Penal farm. He 
called for package and asked permission 
to change into his new clothes in my 
back room. He sure looked natty as 
he strolled away, wearing patent 
leather shoes, that new suit and wear- 
ing silk shirt and twirling a cane. 
Think he sold the outfit the prison 
people furnished him to the pawn- 
broker down the street for enough to 
get him quite a distance away on the 
railroad. Sorry can’t help you out.” 

On June 18, 1926, a prisoner who 
had been held under the name of 
Williams was freed from the State 
Prison at Folsom, Calif. A few weeks 
later it was discovered that he had 
taken with him quite a quantity of the 
blank check forms of the state prison. 
The warden issued a stop payment order 
to his bank but hardly expected that 
the checks would ever turn up, as he 
doubted that any forger, so recently 
released from prison, would dare to 
attempt to cash prison checks. 

But evidently there is no end to the 
daring of these clever crooks. Possibly 


Se 


He filled these 
checks out as payroll vouchers, pre- 
sented credentials to indicate that he 
was an employee of the prison on a 
trip for apprehension of an escaped 
criminal and by means of many of 
these forged checks he was, the last 
time we heard, financing an extensive 
tour of the United States. 


Forged His Own Pardon 


Forgers are always brainy men. 
True, their mentality is always a 
twisted one. They are clever but not 
smart. <A really smart man will never 
go crooked—he knows that crime 
never pays. 

An example of such a twisted men- 
tality was L. M. Carson, former 
Superintendent of Schools in Creek 
County, Oklahoma. In my recent trip 
to Oklahoma I talked to men who had 
known Carson intimately and they 
all agreed that he was an exceedingly 
brainy man, a good educator and a 
high type of executive. 

But there was a crooked quirk 
somewhere in his mentality so that on 
March 18, 1923, he found himself 
sentenced to serve a term of sixteen 
years in the Oklahoma State Peniten- 
tiary for a series of forgeries. He had 
padded his payrolls of teachers, making 
out checks to fictitious persons and 
getting the cash by forged endorse- 
ment. He had also raised some of the 
smaller checks, in one case making a 
raise from $2.04 to $202.40 so per- 
fectly that it defied detection. Surety 
companies were forced to pay out 
several thousands of dollars under 
forgery bonds and everybody breathed 
a sigh of relief when he got such a 


_ long sentence, because a forger with 


his mentality is a dangerous man to be 
at large. 

Carson proved a model prisoner. 
He won the favor of all the authorities 
by his tractibility. His high intelli- 
gence made him many friends and 
about a year later he was transferred 
to the reformatory at Granite City, 
in order that the prison school there 
might benefit by his marked educa- 
tional abilities. Within a few months 
he was placed in charge of the prison 
school and in view of his position he 
was made a “trusty” and as such he 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Sells 
Trusts 


Average Four Pieces 
of Trust Business a 


Week, Each $125,000 


By ALBERT JOURNEAY 


HEN the officers of the Fidelity 

Trust Company of Detroit ap- 

pointed Dorothy Nelson as an 
outside solicitor for its Trust Depart- 
ment, they did it after considerable 
consideration. If the truth be known, 
when the appointment was made, it 
was with misgivings on the part of the 
majority of the officers as to the wis- 
dom of the step. First, Miss Nelson 
was an efficient secretary and efficient 
secretaries are scarce. Second, she 
was a woman, the equalization of the 
sexes has not yet reached the point in 
the business world where men cease to 
be skeptical of woman’s ability to 
tackle or accomplish the unusual. 


And last, but not least, arose the’ 


question of whether successful men 
would discuss the management of their 
estates with an obviously young (she 
is in her early twenties) and undeni- 
ably pretty member of the opposite 
sex. 

I happened into the trust company 
one day when the debate was at climax. 
One of the officers told me of their 
discussion and asked me to talk to 
Miss Nelson and give him my opinion 
as to her chances of making good as a 
trust representative. In my conver- 
sation with her, four things became 
apparent to me —first, she had courage 
and this is one of the prime essentials 
of selling; second, she was determined 
to succeed; third, she had unbounded 
enthusiasm; fourth, she had a good 
working knowledge of wills and trusts 
that she had gathered from study and 
experience during her year and a half 
as secretary to one of the officers. 

I reported to my friend my humble 
opinion that Miss Nelson would sell 
successfully. In a supplementary letter 
dated October 15, I wrote him as 
follows: “I have given a good deal of 
thought to your plan of using Miss 
Nelson as a sales representative for 
your trust department. Frankly, I 
can see no reason why she should not 
be successful in this capacity. She 
seems to be determined and enthusi- 
astic and I have no doubt that she 
would work faithfully, as she is very 
eager to be successful. These qualities 


usually make 
anefficientsales 
person, whether 
it be man or 
woman.” 

It is interesting 
to note how far be- 
yond my cautious ex- 
pectations have been 
this young lady’s ac- 
complishments. Sorapid 
has been her progress that 
today there are very few 
of either sex among the 
sales representatives of trust 
companies that can equal 
her. She sold the third man 
she called on a $65,000 insurance 
trust. Since then she has closed 
an average of four pieces of trust 
business a week. They average 
nearly $125,000 each, and before 


whether they 
had wives, 
children, or 
other dependents 
—whether there 
were special chari- 
ties they wished to 
continue toaid—what 
their estate consisted 
of. This information I 
would take to the at- 
torney who would prepare 
from it a will or trust agree- 
ment as the case required. 
Then I would take it back, 
arrange for revision if neces- 
sary and obtain the prospect’s 
signature. “That,” she said, “‘is 
all there is to it!’ “It looks 
very simple,” I said, “‘but so 
does the melting of a snowflake, 
yet chemists tell us that in the 


they are counted they are signed, Miss melting 3,000 chemical changes 


sealed and in the company’s safe- 
keeping vault. “How,” I asked her 
recently, “do you do it?” She seemed 
unaware that her results were out of 
the ordinary —she had anticipated what 
could be done and was much less sur- 
prised than her associates when antici- 
pation became reality. 

“Why!” she replied modestly, “‘there 
has been nothing difficult about it at 
all. I found that many men had given 
very little thought to the protection 
of their estates and when the dangers 
that threatened their families were 
pointed out to them, they were inter- 
ested in removing them. Many other 
men had been interested by the adver- 
tising of our company or of other trust 
companies. These men had been in- 
tending to set their houses in order, 
but, as is so often the case, they had 
been procrastinating. 

“Usually they were delighted to 
learn how efficiently the trust company 
could serve them and how little effort 
on their part it would take to lift the 
mortgage off their family’s future and 
how small the trust company’s fees 
were. 

“The next step was to get them to 
give me an outline of what they 
wanted their estates to accomplish — 


take place.” 

One of the most attractive wills that 
Miss Nelson has secured was a trust 
for $2,000,000. I asked her to tell me 
the details of it. 

“IT tired to put myself in this man’s 
shoes and tried to figure what I would 
do if I were in his position. I offered a 
concrete plan, which met with his 
immediate approval. While this was 
the largest estate that I secured, I did 
not encounter much difficulty. In 
fact, it was much easier to get than 
some of the smaller ones. I attribute 
this to the fact that I hit upon the 
right plan. This has taught me that a 
thorough knowledge of the thing one 
sells is extremely valuable.” 

“Do you think,” I asked her, “that 
it is essential for a representative of a 
trust department to be an attorney?” 

“No,” she said, “it is no more 
essential than for the salesman who 
sold you your automobile to be an 
automotive engineer. Of course, a 
salesman who knows something of 
probate procedure, taxation, and law 
of descent and distribution has an 
advantage, but the main things a sales 
representative needs, are commonsense, 
sympathetic understanding of the pros- 
pect’s needs, a desire to serve and an 


(Continued on page 26) 
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the Run Ran Forever 


Wherein Depositors Drive a Sound Bank to Forced Sale— 
and Demonstrate That Human Nature Remains Unchanged 


Broadway in the heart of New 

York, was in an entirely secure 
position, its business was prospering 
and its prospects were bright, until 
the defalcation of three of its employees 
caused a doubt to be cast upon 
its solvency; whereupon human nature 
broke loose for an old-fashioned run on 
the bank with all the old-fashioned 
trimmings. 

All the elements of melodrama were 
present: broken windows, police re- 
serves, two million dollars on a table, 
babies in arms, soap box orations, 
fainting women, armored cars. When 
the boisterous elements had subsided, 
tragedy, too, manifested itself with the 
death of Frank Williams, sixty-one 
year old president of the bank, who 
had succumbed to mortification and a 
broken heart. The bank he had 


"Tbr Broadway Central Bank on 


By TOM MARSHALL 


founded was gone, merged with anotha” 


institution in order to regain its stand- 
ing in the community, and one of his 
most trusted associates had violated 
the confidence placed in him. The 
double disappointment killed Mr. 
Williams within a week. 

The run was started by a newspaper 
article telling of the arrest of the 
cashier, assistant cashier and one of 
the vice-presidents of the bank. Ac- 
tually there was nothing to fear, for 
the bank was amply insured against 
embezzlement under a blanket bond 
and on the morning of the run the 
state banking inspector had announced 
that the Broadway Central Bank was 
in a perfectly secure position. 

But a large number of depositors, 
especially those who had funds in the 


At times the line was a quarter of a mile long 


savings department, became alarmed. 
The amount stolen from the bank was 
reported to be about $400,000. The 
three employees of the bank had been 
‘playing the market” and were ticker- 
mad. Their “operations” were in- 
dividual, but they knew of each 
other’s activities and together worked 
to cover up the traces. They had 
established an account with a broker 
in the name of the bank, and had been 
“borrowing” frequently for two years 
or more to carry on their trading 
activities. When they won they re- 
turned the “borrowed” money and 
pocketed the profits. 

When any of them needed money he 
would draw a cashier’s check on one of 
thirty accounts that they were manip- 
ulating. At the end of the month, 
when statements were sent to deposi- 
tors, the vice-president who was 
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involved would obtain the thirty 
statements, make duplicates of them 
omitting the fraudulent cashier check 
items, and mail the duplicates to the 
depositors. 

The scheme worked excellently until 
a few days before the run, when a 
depositor whose account had been 
“raided” sought to withdraw several 
thousand dollars. It was discovered 
that the account was actually several 
thousand dollars less than the with- 
drawal requested. The bank officials 
thereupon notified the surety company 
that had issued the blanket bond and 
their investigation led to the triple 
arrest. 

The cashier, assistant cashier and 
vice-president were held under a formal 
complaint charging them with having 
stolen $10,000, but it was obvious 
from the outset that the amount was 
considerably more. One of the news- 
papers guessed $400,000 and it was to 
the publication of this figure that the 
bank officials attribute the popular 
alarm. 

The run started on Saturday morn- 
ing when a crowd consisting mostly of 
women gathered outside the bank long 
before the regular banking hours and 
demanded the return of their deposits. 
The crowd was quickly augmented by 
curiosity seekers and it soon took on 
the proportions of a fair-sized mob. 
A squad of police were called to main- 
tain order, and when they arrived the 
run had been fully established. 

To make matters worse, the reserve 


surplus of the bank was locked in a 
vault and the key was in the possession 
of the assistant cashier who was under 
arrest. A member of the New York 
detective force, who was a depositor 
of the bank, fortunately was in the 
building and he immediately got in 
touch with headquarters and arranged 
immediate return of the key. But 
meanwhile the bank had been delayed 
in opening and the fear of the assembled 
depositors was increased. 


BANKING hours on Saturday are 

normally from nine to twelve —but 
from nine-thirty or so until four-thirty 
in the afternoon the bank received a 
steady stream of depositors who were 
withdrawing their funds. An _ un- 
official announcement early in the day 
that the bank would remain open 
until nine in the evening tended to 
quiet the crowd. Charles E. Heydt, 
first vice-president of the bank and a 
member of the New York Board of 
Elections, mounted a soap box in the 
street and delivered an anti-panic 
speech. He reminded the depositors 
that most of them had known him for 
thirty years and he assured them on 
his personal word that the bank was 
in a perfectly satisfactory state. He 
quoted the banking inspector who had 
examined the bank that morning to the 
same effect. To convince the crowd 
further, a representative of the surety 
company which had insured the bank 
also mounted the improvised rostrum 
and told the crowd that if any loss was 


The display of $2,000,000 on a table in the lobby 
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to be suffered, his company would 
suffer it. 

From nine in the morning to four- 
thirty in the afternoon, a million 
dollars was paid out. The Broadway 
Central Bank was not a member of the 
Federal Reserve, but it was able to 
arrange for Federal Reserve aid through 
the Chemical National Bank. Armored 
cars rushed money from the Chemical 
National and from the sub-treasury. 
The Corn Exchange Bank, the Na- 
tional Park Bank and the Hamilton 
Bank all offered aid to the Broadway 
Central but their funds were not 
needed. 

One woman depositor offered $20 
for a position at the head of the line 
waiting to be admitted to the bank. 
Her offer was quickly accepted by 
another woman who took the $20 
bill and surrendered her place in line. 
Most of the depositors who demanded 
the return of their money had but 
small amountsin the bank. Few with- 
drawals ran above $500 and most of 
them were below $50. And in such 
small amounts over a million dollars 
was paid out. 

At four-thirty in the afternoon, the 
clerical staff of the Broadway Central 
had almost reached the point of ex- 
haustion and it was decided to close 
for the day. Mr. Heydt mounted his 
soap-box and delivered his second 
reassuring address of the day. 

“This looks like a scene from a 
moving picture,” he said. “I refer to 
it jocularly, as the situation is not 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Business 


A Cleveland Bank Steers 
a Modest Course to 
Help Small Businesses 
Grow —and Doubles 
Deposits in Three Years 


By HARRY B. WINSOR 


HE Merchants Trust and Savings 
Bank of Cleveland, one of the 
city’s little banks, set out upon a 
policy of advertising and business 
development three years ago that has 
more than doubled the bank’s size in 
that short period. It is still a little 
bank and proudly steers its modest 
course in the same sea of publicity 
upon which sail many other much 
larger banking organizations. But, 
the Merchants Bank tries to follow a 
different channel than that in which 
the banking Leviathans are piloted. 
“Just because we are in the same 
business, we need not do the same 
things in the same way in our business- 
getting endeavor that the big banks do. 
And, of course, we cannot afford to,” 
said Maurice Gusman, president, when 
he called the bank’s first advertising 
conference in the Spring of 1924. At 
the time of this meeting the bank’s 
total resources were slightly more than 
$1,100,000. Today, after three years of 
selling its services according to a 
definite plan, built to suit the bank 
and its place in the financial picture of 
Cleveland, the Merchants Bank’s state- 
ment shows deposits of nearly $2,000,- 
000 and total resources of $2,400,000. 
Prior to 1924, during its first eight 
years, the bank had not advertised 
regularly nor had it formulated any 
business-building policy. In _ eight 
years of neighborhood service, it had 
experienced a slow, steady, growth. 
One of the contributing factors in the 
later development of the bank was the 
opening of a downtown office in May, 
1924. The advertising conference in 
1924 formulated the plans for this 
physical enlarging of the bank’s facili- 


ties based upon a reasonable budget.. 


It is not the purpose of this article to 
go into the mechanical or statistical 
angles of the Merchants Bank adver- 
tising plans but rather to show how a 
definite policy enforced for less than 
three years will produce certain desired 
results. 

Originally the Merchants Bank was 
largely a savings bank. With its 
downtown office in a commercial and 
retail section it faced the possibility of 


developing its commercial business. 
How to develop that business and at 
the same time maintain its position as 
a bank for savers was the influence 
that prompted the adoption of its 
publicity and business-getting policy. 
In a few words, that policy can be 
outlined as follows: to solicit the bank- 
ing business of smaller commercial and 
industrial concerns and especially those 
whose personnel and history indicated 
a progressive management that should 
put the organization up with the 
leaders in Cleveland’s commercial and 
industrial activities of the future. 


Tis policy was well phrased by the 

City Manager of Cleveland, William 
R. Hopkins, who addressed the stock- 
holders of the bank at a banquet in 
January, 1926. Strange as it may 
seem, Mr. Hopkins had not been inter- 
viewed prior to his address although 
the thoughts he expressed describe the 
effort of the bank over a period of 
nearly two years. He said: “Successes 
of today will not maintain the city’s 
greatness. To continue progress, a 
city must have coming successes. In 
the city today we need, vitally, 
organizations like the Merchants Bank 
where the men at the head may see and 
know its customers and be able to 


discriminate so as to aid and encourage 
the deserving men and businesses.” 

To carry out this policy the bank 
found that it must be extremely careful 
to convey its thoughts in the way they 
were intended. Especially in the news- 
paper advertising, care had to be 
exercised to feature the small bank 
idea without emphasizing the bank’s 
littleness. In other words, messages 
had to be written in such a way that 
they would not belittle the bank but 
express its policy in an interesting and 
influencing way. 

In every community there are people 
who like the little way of doing things. 
I don’t mean the people who are little 
mentally but those who like to get 
close to the people they deal with. 
They are like the man who traveled 
miles each Sunday to a small, outlying 
church, passing by several larger places 
of worship of his own faith. He ex- 
pressed himself like this, “I like to take 
my messages from the Lord’s repre- 
sentative retail, not wholesale.”” There 
are people who prefer their neighbor- 
hood shops, the contact with the 
manager himself or herself, to the 
great, downtown establishments where 
executives are hidden away in an upper 
office. So, too, the Merchants Bank 
finds that in Cleveland, there are 
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thousands of people who, when they 
bank, like to be known by the senior 
officers; that there are many business 
men whose efforts to build successful, 
strong institutions, need the encour- 
agement, the sympathy, if you please, 
and the frequent contact of their banker. 
The bank tries religiously in all its 
advertising efforts not to say the same 
things the big banks say about their 
services but to tell about those things 
for which, by its size and its set-up, 
it is especially equipped to do. 
_ The limited newspaper advertising 
appropriation of the Merchants Bank 
is devoted to advertisements showing 
how the bank has encouraged smaller 
deserving business interests. A few 


advertisements accompany this article 
illustrating the method in which the 
policy has been carried out. 

The spirit of the series of advertise- 
ments is indicated by some of the 
headlines used during the past year. 
A few follow: “Your Business and 
Ours’”’; “Saving a Business’; “‘Assisted 
to Success’’; “Acquiring His Interest”; 
““Good Luck, Young Man!’ and “You 
May Be in His Place.” 

The newspaper copy is based upon 
actual experiences the bank has had in 
assisting businesses over some of the 
rough places in the paths they are 
following. Window cards help to 
emphasize the policy. Two of these 
will suffice to illustrate: 

“Time To Talk To You. 


The officers of the Mer- 
chants Bank are always 
glad to discuss your banking 


A Helping Hand 


=aWO machinery dealers handled 
the same products in similar 

Eames territory in different parts of the 
country. One dealer made sales records, 
while the other’s business was disap- 
pointing. 


The manufacturing company in- 
vestigated to learn why one dealer was a 
failure and the other a success. It dis- 
covered that the dealer with the small 
sales was merely an order-taker. If any- 
one chanced to come to him to buy a 
machine he would take the order and see 
that the machine was delivered. 


and business problems with 
you.” 

“Let Your Business grow 
with a growing bank. Con- 
sultation without obligation 
—Commercial Services for 
business men.” 

The second principal ad- 
vertising activity of the 
Merchants Bank is the dis- 
tribution each month of a 
four page pamphlet to every 
business house and office in 
the district of its two offices. 
One of them entitled, “A 
Helping Hand,” points out 
how one of two machinery 
dealers, handling the same 
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product in similar territories but in 
different parts of the country, was 
able to outstrip his colleague through 
the assistance that he obtained from 
his banker. Another entitled, “‘Get 
More Than a Bank Book,” pictures 
for the reader the type of helpful 
services he can get at the Merchants 
Bank. It shows that each depositor, 
in the minds of the officers of the bank, 
is an individual with a specific per- 
sonality and real problems. 


(CLEVELAND papers publish annu- 

ally financial reviews at the end of 
each year. Bankers are asked for inter- 
views on business conditions and they 
largely deal with the national outlook. 
Maurice Gusman, in keeping with his 
advertising policy, gave out an inter- 
view last December not upon national 
or local business conditions but upon 
the outlook for the particular district 
in which the bank is located. Some 
interesting developments are antici- 
pated in the future in the logical 
territory of the Merchants Bank and 
Mr. Gusman expressed his views on 
this subject which, undoubtedly, were 
interesting to all the business men in 
the district who may be customers at 
present or possibly future customers 
for his bank. 

Occasionally advertising space is 
purchased in one of the _ business 
magazines published in Cleveland. In 
this type of medium, the Merchants 
Bank presents its views in such adver- 
tisements as ‘““The Growth of a City.” 

It is quite natural that with such a 


(Continued on page 44) 


Saving a Business 


A well-known service organiza- 
tion of Cleveland had become 
involved financially. When cer- 
tain payments were not met a re- 
ceiver was appointed, and he 
consulted the Merchants Bank. 
The officers of this bark, through 
an understanding of the pecu- 
liar nature of the business, ap- 
preciated the receiver's prob- 
lem and extended credit to help meet a vital pay roll. This 
was the turning point. With the advice and assistance of 
the Merchants Bank, the owners were soon enabled to re- 
tire the receiver and put the business back upon its feet. 


ANNIVERSARY a 
CELEBRATION 


You are cordially invited 
to the Anniversary Cele- 
bration of the Merchants 
Bank, Saturday, May 15. 
Children’s Party 
10 A.M. to 4 P. M. 
Balipons at beth offices. 


During the past decade this 
institution has been ‘identified 
with many young businesses of 
Cleveland. It is our aim to en- 
courage deserving individuals 
and businesses, realizing that 
the future greatness of this city 
depends upon the growing suc- 
cess of today’s smaller organ- 
izations. 


luformal Reeeption 
Downtown Office 
5to9 P.M. 
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Because the bank, too, is building a successful business from a small beginning 
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olorful Assets the Murals 


How the Artists Accomplish the Purpose of Paintings 
on the Wall to Express the Individuality of the Bank 


bankers have been patrons of art. 

Men of other callings surround 
themselves with things of beauty in 
their homes; some give notable col- 
lections to museums, but the financier 
leads in welcoming art to his 
place of business. Many of 
the most important mural 
paintings of this country are 
to be found in counting rooms, 
where they vie in dignity. and 
charm with pictorial creations 
in capitols, court houses and 
universities. 

The decoration of walls and 
ceilings now contributes much 
to modern banking, and has 
become an important means 
of interesting the public and 
of attracting new business. 
The mural decoration, what- 
ever medium is employed in 
producing it—oil, pastel or 
fresco—calls for a large ex- 
penditure. No form of adorn- 
ing an interior demands more 
careful planning nor more 
skill in its creation. 

That dean of American 
mural painters, Mr. Edwin 
H. Blashfield, in his book, 
says that the wall painting 
must be appropriate to its 
surroundings and must have 
dignity and beauty. Decora- 
tion is the decorum of inani- 
mate things. A mural decora- 
tion must harmonize with the 
architecture, with the prevail- 
ing colors, with the equip- 
ment and also fit a definite 
space. It must give the ob- 
server an impression it was 
always there; that it belongs 
to that setting; that it is not 
mere ornament, but a mem- 
ber of the structure. The least 
jarring note may cause it to 
fail in its mission. Therefore, 
the banker in giving his com- 
mission seeks to understand 
every detail of the proposed 
painting. It would be deplorable, if 
after thousands of dollars had been 
spent, it were discovered that the ac- 
cepted work contained figures or ac- 
cessories objectionable to the com- 
munity. It was not long ago, for in- 
stance, that a trust company had on its 
building ornamental plaques showing 
an Italian nobleman with that kind of 
a haircut now called a bob; a sixteenth 


Fonanke the Medicis to the Morgans, 
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“The Apotheosis of Franklin,’’ Franklin Savings Bank, New York 


century Renaissance person with an 
evil eye. He had been installed be- 
cause he was inclosed by a pretty 
border and fitted a space. Presently 
rumblings of adverse criticism were 
heard; finally it developed that he was 
persona non grata with Roman Catho- 
lics because he had bitterly assailed the 
Holy See and had been excommuni- 
cated by one of the Popes. 


It is not always possible to proclaim 
the bank’s character and individuality 
in the design of the exterior —the 
construction of adjacent buildings and 
other factors sometimes must be con- 
sidered. Whatever the exterior may be, 
however, the ideals and special 
sphere of a bank may be told 
vividly in the interior decora- 
tion. 

For this purpose there is 
nothing better than mural 
decoration. The best effect 
may require all the available 
wall space, or only a single 
distinctive panel. In some 
banks, where the walls are 
pierced by many windows, the 
ceiling may be reserved for the 
paintings. If the bank be 
named for a noted person, the 
mural may illustrate scenes in 
his life. Merely a convention- 
al likeness hung in a frame, 
would not possess that quality 
for kindling the imagination, 
which is the soul of decora- 
tion. 

Warmth of color is abso- 
lutely essential. The banker 
strives to invest his institution 
with gracious good cheer. 
HoweVer simple its design, 
the mural decoration should 
extend a friendly greeting to 
all who look at it. 

“Bankers always say to 
me,” remarked Jules Guerin, 
a noted mural artist, the other 
day, “‘that they wish warmth 
in decoration and they are 
right. There is often so much 
that is coldly precise about a 
bank. Therefore there should 
always be that pleasing note, 
which bright colorings im- 
part.” 

Every human being is re- 
sponsive to the call of har- 
monious hues. The foreign 
born population, especially 
those of Latin origin, are al- 
ways responsive to the chro- 
matic call. Also, as more women are 
keeping individual accounts, it is de- 
sirable to appeal to inborn feminine 
sense for color. 

When the Hotel Knickerbocker was 
in full career in New York City, one 
of its allurements was a mural painting 
of King Cole by Maxfield Parrish, 
placed over the spreading bar in the 
grillroom. Its coloring was a prismatic 
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poem. Men patrons of the ‘“Forty- 
second Street Country Club,” as that 
resort in the “‘Roaring Forties” was 
called, were attracted possibly by 
some other motive than enjoyment of 
“art for art’s sake,” but women wished 
to enter that precinct reserved only 
for the sterner sex, not to get refresh- 
ment, but to admire the mural. So it 
was that the proprietor of the hotel, 
James B. Regan, had to have a 
“Ladies Day”’ for the grill one morning 
a week, an occasion when no drinks 
were served. After all, it was a 


profitable occasion, for it advertised 
his caravansary far ahd wide and 
brought thousands of dollars of pa- 
tronage. 

The appeal of the picture is univer- 


“Iron,’’ the Bank of Pittsburgh 


sal. The bank, although its activities 
be as dry as dry, becomes threefold 
more inviting if its interior decorations 
strike a responsive chord and delight 
the eye. Those who call only to see, 
may remain to pay by opening 
accounts. 

With so many notable mural paint- 
ings in our American banks, it is 
hardly possible to do justice to them 
all. Certain ones will be mentioned, 
however, as types. 


"TAKE as examples the splendid 

decorations installed lately in the 
Buffalo Savings Bank. At a recent 
architectural exhibition in New York, 
the color sketches and the models for 
these paintings created a sensation 
among the exacting critics, while the 
public verdict was as enthusiastic, as the 
verdict in the home town. These dec- 
orations, painted by Messrs. William C. 


“The Foundry,” Monroe County Savings Bank, Rochester, N. Y., and ‘“‘The Clipper Ships,” First 
National Bank, Boston 
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Francis, Eugene F. Savage, and George 
Davidson, were planned to deepen 
the impression that the institution was 
in every way identified with the 
community —to emphasize the name of 
the city, Buffalo, in its corporate title. 
The bank has for its exclusive occu- 
pancy a graceful structure with a noble 
dome, erected in 1899. The institu- 
tion last year celebrated its eightieth 
anniversary by making itself all over, 
and the larger of the two wall paintings 
was devoted to “Buffalo Harbor — 
1846.” The composition represents 
the splendid harbor of “The Queen 
City of the Lake,” at a period when 
sailing craft were still the principal 
freight carriers of the Unsalted Seas, 
and the Erie Canal was functioning 
at its prime. The public instantly 
grasped the connection between bank 
and community. The impression is 
deepened by the painting on the 
northern wall entitled, “The Founding 
of Buffalo,” in 1803, on the shores of 
the creek named for the native bison. 
Here are settlers in their wagons, 
Indians from whom the land surround- 
ing the creek was bought, and all the 
signs of the beginning of that little 
settlement. 

Of the Buffalo today there is a 
revelation in the shield-like 
panels on the dome supports —the 
pendentives, to use the language of the 
mural painters. Though these decora- 
tions bear character names, they are 
all Buffalo. “Commerce” is an air- 
plane view of the municipality, with 
its port bristling with grain elevators 
and steamers and lighthouses, and 
with railroad center with converging 
lines of the steel-bound ways of the 
Iron Horse. “Power” is the Niagara 
River at the Falls with the mist rising 
from the mighty cataract harnessing 
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electricity to do the bidding of man. 
“Industry” is typified by the mill and 
factory section of Buffalo, where steel 
plants flow with molten ingots and 
ponderous sledges drop in rhythm. 
“The Arts” is a glimpse of the northern 
part of the city, in which can be recog- 
nized the Albright Art Gallery, the 
Public Library, the University of 
Buffalo, the home of the Historical 
Society, and the Museum of Science. 
These pendentives are made the more 
convincing by the use of human 
figures symbolizing their titles. 

Intrigued by these canvases, the 
beholder glances up into the ornate 
beauties of the classic dome above him. 
In the general design of its decoration 
appear four conventionalized trees, 
emblematic of growth and fruition, 
surrounding a gold center. Sixteen 
tapering arabesques fitted between 
the ribs of the dome, delineate human 
endeavor and progress. The passage 
of time is suggested by the signs of the 
zodiac. About the opening or “eye” 
of the dome itself appears a motto 
translated from the sayings of the 
Chinese philosopher, Confucius, which 
reads, “Virtue is the Root, Wealth 
the Flower.” 

Of the beauty of the coloring of this 
mural masterpiece words and even 
photographs can give only a hint: 
The hues of the ground panels are full 
and rich with here and there a bril- 
liant accent, as, for instance, the scarlet 
coat of the Indian Chief, Red Jacket, 
who figures in the conference with the 
white men on Buffalo Creek. That 
garment which gave him his Angli- 


“‘Industry,’’ National Park Bank, New York 


cized name was a dress coat of a 
British soldier and therefore of a 
bedizening shade. 


HE scheme of decoration carries 

easily from murals to the apex of 
the dome, in basic grays and whites to 
which are added buffs, tans, yellows, 
reds and golds, while less lively hues 
like blues and greens are reserved for 
the side openings. One of the chief 
merits of the color cheme is that it has 
a message for all sorts of conditions of 
men—and women. Foreign born resi- 
dents of Buffalo have flocked to see the 
brightness of the coloring, and the 
convincing realism of the pictures. As 
Buffalo has an exceptionally keen 


*‘Washington’s Farewell to the Army,’’ Seamen’s 


interest in art, owing to the public- 
spirited educational activities of the 
Albright Gallery, thousands were drawn 
to the bank by aesthetic impulses. 
The commercial and shipping inter- 
ests too, found much to admire and 
discuss; students and historians also 
were impressed. It may well be said 
that this successful mural treatment 
illustrates not only the accepted canons 
of art but demonstrates that this kind 
of art is an advertising and publicity 
asset. 

Local history lends itself well to 
(Continued on page 45) 
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ashington High School Banks 


Where Students Acquire a Working Knowledge of General 
Banking Practice Except Loans; Total Deposits $50,000 


ITHIN easy rifle range of the 
Wi tiitea States Treasury, one of 

the world’s champion deposi- 
tories, -boys in knickerbockers and 
school girls who wrestle with Caesar’s 
orations and the mathematical mys- 
teries of geometrical progression, work 
as junior bankers in several of the most 
remarkable school banks east of the 
Mississippi. 

A trio of Washington high schools — 
Central, Business and Eastern —pro- 
vide facilities so that the students in 
their commercial courses may shake 
hands and make friends with practical 
banking principles and practices. 

Professional banking establishments 
in miniature, run and managed by the 
students, are outstanding features. 
The total deposits in these three high 
school banks are more than $50,000. In 
addition to serving as training schools 
for embryonic bankers, they also pro- 
mote thrift and saving among the 
student bodies. 

If Johnny Jones, verdant freshman, 
hears that Sammy Smith, his chum, 
has a savings book which shows $150 
balance in the school bank, Johnny is 
intrigued and joins the ranks of 
student depositors. “If Sam can earn 
extra money and save, so can I,” says 
youthful Johnny to himself. In a 
spirit of friendly rivalry, Jones gets 
after-school-hours employment and be- 
gins the stern chase —striving to ac- 
cumulate a bank account as large as 
his “buddie’s.” Thus the seeds of 
thrift are germinated and broadcast. 

Central High School has a total en- 
rollment of more than 1,000 students, 
several hundred of whom are matricu- 
lated in the commercial courses. It is 
a physical impossibility to allow all of 
these girls and boys to gain practical 
experience in the school bank in the 
roles of president, vice-president, 
cashier, teller, note clerk, bookkeeper, 
runner or messenger. Hence admis- 
sion to the banking personnel is based 
upon scholarship. This restriction 
arbitrarily selects as the banking 
novitiates, the most talented and 
scholarly students in the commercial 
courses. 

There are fourteen positions in this 
school bank which are filled by the 
students under the competent direc- 
tion of one of the commercial teachers. 
The scholars who make the highest 
average records during the first two 
years of high school work are eligible 
to work in the bank during their 


By GEORGE H. DACY 


junior and senior years. The arrange- 
ment is such that each of these inter- 
scholastic bankers gains practical ex- 
perience in every position on the bank’s 
roster. For example, the beginner in 
banking starts as a messenger. As he 
or she gains complete familiarity with 
the duties of that position, the student 
climbs the ladder to a more important 
““job.”” In sequence and rotation, the 
juvenile “financiers” shift from one 
desk or cage to another until at the 
termination of their junior banking 
education, they have had practical 
experience in all angles of “school 
banking.” 

The teachers who have charge of 
these school banks are under guaran- 
teed bonds in amounts ranging from 
$15,000 to $20,000. They are respon- 
sible for the safekeeping of the funds. 
They have to keep tab on the indivi- 
dual activities of each student-banker 
to see that the accounts at all times 
are straight. It is particularly notable 
during the half dozen years that 
Washington’s interscholastic banks 
have been in operation that not one 
single case of dishonesty has occurred. 
No attempts have ever been made to 
hold up the school bank runners who 
five days weekly during the school 
year transport funds from the educa- 
tional banks to a commercial down- 
town establishment, a member of the 
Washington clearing house, which 
handles the cash of the three high 
school banks. 

At the beginning of the school year. 
the “bankers” of the three Washington 
high schools meet and elect their re- 
spective officers for the first semester. 
These serve for the first half of the 
school year. In February, another set 
of officials is selected. This change is 
made in order that the school boys and 
girls may have opportunity to serve 
actively in the various positions of 
responsibility in these financial es- 
tablishments. 


RECORD keeping in these school 

banks is considerable of an assign- 
ment for while the individual deposits of 
the average student are not large yet, 
the large number of students who avail 
themselves of the bank’s services is 
much greater than you would naturally 
suppose. A nickel or a dime will open 
an account and win a permanent pass 
book for the depositor in any one of 


these three institutions. The boy or 
girl who starts a savings account 
invariably takes pride in the project 
and subsequently does his or her best 
to increase his or her deposits at fre- 
quent intervals. The students can 
open either checking or savings ac- 
counts, the majority of them placing 
their earnings and savings where they 
will draw three or four per cent 
interest. 

The school banks are authorized by 
their different managements and the 
Board of Education to deposit their 
funds and to make whatsoever invest- 
ments they negotiate via the inter- 
mediary assistance of the specially 
designated commercial bank down- 
town. This professional bank acts in a 
fiduciary capacity for the high school 
banks and attends to all their business 
transactions with the specialized busi- 
ness world. 


HE three school banks are author- 

ized to cash the monthly salary 
checks of the teachers, athletic coaches, 
janitors, mechanics and other em- 
ployees in these different educational 
establishments. These juvenile bank- 
ing establishments also have charge of 
the athletic, dramatic, social enter- 
tainment, military and public contri- 
bution funds of their respective schools. 
The athletic funds, in particular, often 
amount to large sums of money. It is 
not uncommon at Central High School 
for crowds as large as 10,000 to 15,000 
to attend the leading football games. 
Track meets, basketball games, base- 
ball, soccer, rifle matches and similar 
contests also bring out great assem- 
blages. The annual turnover from 
these cash customers is large. 

The school banks are open for busi- 
ness five days in the week during the 
school year from 8:30 in the morning 
until 3:30 in the afternoon. The inter- 
scholastic bankers serve two to four 
hours or more daily on duty at the 
cashiers’ windows, in note-teller’s and 
bookkeepers’ cages or in any of the 
other business capacities. A daily 
schedule is arranged at the beginning 
of the year and revised as needed at 
the middle of the year when the 
second semester starts. Each student 
thus knows the hours when he will be 
on duty. Appreciating his responsi- 
bility, he never shirks this duty. If 
sickness or other unavoidable causes 
keep him from school, he informs the 
teacher in charge of the bank so that a 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


substitute may be notified in time to 
take his place. 

There are always groups of chatting 
students awaiting the opening of the 
bank in the morning. They form in 
line and approach the receiving or 
paying tellers’ windows in orderly file 


Bank of the Eastern High School 


when the bank opens for 
business. The majority make 
deposits, afew convert checks 
into cash while others leave 
their books to be balanced 
or seek information of one 
kind or another regarding 
the school bank and its 
operation. Some of the 
school boys have savings of 
from $400 to $600 drawing 
semi-annual interest in the 
school banks. 


popular Washington high school is 
partly or wholly financing his educa- 
tional expenses. More than 200 school 
boys and girls are capitalizing their 
spare time and earning the where- 
withal to extend their education. 
These lads and lassies in their ‘teens 
have invaded practically 
every field of commercial 
endeavor in the city. 
girls work a few hours 
each day as stenographers, 
clerks, cashiers, waitresses, 
hostesses, musicians, tutors, 


structors, equestrian 
teachers, assistant librari- 
ans, ushers, as aides in 
beauty parlors and in vari- 
ous other capacities. 

The boys serve as soda 
fountain clerks, messen- 
gers, chauffeurs, me- 
chanics, stenographers, 


The 


nursemaids, athletic 


Twenty-three 


Dire necessity has caused many of 
these students to work in order that 
they might complete their preparatory 
school education. The high school 
banks have unquestionably steered 
many others into idle-hour employ- 
ment. After they were inoculated 
with the germ of thrift subsequent to 
opening a savings account in the school 
bank, they sought practical and de- 


pendable sources of income which 


would enable them to increase their 
bank balances. There are few high 
schools in the United States that can 
boast as many students with inde- 
pendent bank accounts as can these 
three Washington establishments. In- 
vestigations have demonstrated that 
the juvenile banks were the major 
“modus operandi” responsible for the 
propagation of thrift habits among 
these school boys of today who will be 
the business men of tomorrow. 

Young business men of Washington 
who were numbered among 


the first schoolboy bankers 


Business High School, 


which during the last year 
has served the financial needs 
of more than 750 depositors, 
also attends to the school banking 
business of McKinley High School 
which has never seen fit to establish 
a bank of its own. 


NONE of these school banks are per- 

mitted to loan money nor can they 
discount notes. With these exceptions, 
they function in similar manner to the 
great financial institutions. If they 
have accomplished nothing else, they 
many times over have justified their 
existences in the habits of saving, 
economy and thrift which they have 
inculcated and multiplied among many 
thousand Toms and Harrys, Mollies 
and Marys of high school age in the 
District of Columbia. 

The Secretary of the Department of 
Interior recently issued a most inter- 
esting report concerning remarkable 
self-support records of Central High 
School students. This official an- 
nouncement shows that approximately 
one of every five students at this 


The Central High School, deposits exceed: 
$30,000, managed by the students me 


truck drivers, oil station 
attendants, newsboys, sec- 
retaries, ushers, salesmen, 
agents, nurses, companions 
and as collectors. Those 
who have gained skill with 
wood working tools through 
their manual training never 
have trouble finding spare 
time employment as car- 
penters, cabinetmakers and 
patternmakers. Those who 
have completed the auto- 
motive engineering courses 
earn considerable * ‘pin 
money” repairing the motor 
cars of their parents, relatives, friends 
and neighbors. Some of these school 
boys work on farms or serve with 
threshing crews in the western and 
northwestern harvest fields. Others 
go out with surveying parties or obtain 
temporary employment in the national 
forests as amateur fire-fighters in Uncle 
Sam’s service. 


in Washington, report that 
that training has been of 
immeasurable value to them. 
Some of them engaged in 
banking and now are finan- 
cial specialists of one kind 
or another. The general 
knowledge of banking which 
they gained in the school 
banks is aiding in rounding 
out their careers. The school 
banks serve useful purposes 
in equipping their graduates 
with all-round knowledge 


bank of the Busithen $80,000 year a business of more 
than ,000 a year 


concerning banking affairs which they 
could not acquire otherwise. The 


majority of these graduates ultimately 
engage in business instead of banking 
but, nevertheless, find that their knowl- 
edge of banking gained in school is of 
almost daily value to them. 

Here the seeds of business acumen 
are germinated and broadcast. 
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you with 


With the stroke of a pen your client places the future 
of his loved ones in your keeping. He is calling your 
bank his best friend. The friend to whom his wife 
and children can confidently turn when he is no 
longer here to care for them. 

In no other business is it so necessary to have de- 
tailed records. To carry out the provisions of a will; 
to execute a living trust; to comply with the direc- 
tions of the court; to submit required reports; to 
make distributions to beneficiaries; to collect in- 
comes; to invest and reinvest funds; 
to increase the value of an estate; all 

yim, require complete records of 
your activities. 


Baker-Vawter complete primary trust rec- 
ords are now carried in stock. They offer 
protection to the trust and your bank. 
They help you “prove up” to the confi- 
dence reposed in you. 

Our new booklet, “Your Trust Depart- 
ment” tells you all about these forms. Send 
for it. It costs nothing and there is no 
obligation. Use the Coupon. 


booklet 
FREE 


on request Wak 


Machine Book-keeping Equipment + Printed Record Forms and Systems 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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the 


Simple forms that may be 

expanded with your needs, 

free from non-essentials and 
useless red tape 


This set of stock primary records 
is suitable for the average estate 
or personal trust—executorship, 
administration, guardianship, 
conservator, living trust, etc. 


Docket —The title page. General information, nature of 
trust, source of appointment, court record, etc. 


Minute Record—The history sheet. Records the activities 
that should be recorded. Copy of will, trust agreement and 
administrative information. 


Inventory —The asset sheet upon which the initial inven- 
tory of all property is recorded. Permits full description 
and appraisal or taken values. 


Trust Ledger—Carries the detailed transactions in principal 
and income cash accounts and invested funds for each trust. 


Journal—The book of original entry for all trust ledger 
and general ledger changes. 


General Ledger—Carries the control accounts for all assets 
and liabilities in the trust department. 


Financial Statement—Shows the condition of trust depart- 
ment daily or for any period. Charts the assets and liabilities 
in balance form and directs the activities of the management. 


Voucher Check — Used for the disbursement of all trust 
funds. Made in duplicate at one writing and combines vouch- 
er check and receipt from payee. 


Banks accepting corporate trusts will require forms for bonds and 
coupons under trusteeships and stock records as registrar and trans- 
fer agent. These we are prepared to furnish originally, effectively 
and economically for your requirements. 


Loose Leaf Binders + Filing Cabinets 
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ily’s future 


ATTACH TO YOUR LETTER HEAD AND MAIL 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 


Please send me your booklet ‘‘Your Trust Department’? 


Mr 
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Unit Files + Storage Units 
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First Trust and Savings Bank Building, Hammond, Indiana 


Accurate Preliminary Surveys 


Two years ago Hammond, Indiana, 
had no first-class office building. 
Our preliminary surveys, made for 
the First Trust and Savings Bank, 
indicated that such a building could 
be tenanted at profitable rentals. 


Today—one year after completion—the 
building is 99 per cent rented. And actual 
rental returns and operating costs for the 
year tallied almost exactly with the figures 
in our original analysis. 


This concrete example again demonstrates 
the accuracy and value of the preliminary 
surveys which are a part of Weary and 
Alford Service. 


Complete Preliminary Surveys; Design; 
Engineering and Construction 
Management 


WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 
Bank and Office Buildings 
1923 Calumet Avenue, Chicago 


In writing to advertisers pee mention The > iininataiie Clearing House 
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She Sells Trusts 


(Continued from page 14) 


honest ability to stay on the job. Even 
in my brief esperience in the selling 
field, I can see that the representative 
who makes six intelligent calls a day 
has twice the chance of success of the 
one who makes three.” 

“Do you solicit your friends?” I 
inquired. 

“No-—not yet,” was the answer, 
“‘but I expect to in time, for I feel that 
in helping them acquire adequate pro- 
tection to their estates I would perform 
a real service for them.” 

“Where do you get your leads?” 
was the next question. 

“From the company’s advertising 
and from the company’s officers and 
employees. Then, too, you would be 
surprised to know how many prospects 
are given me by men whose wills and 
trust agreements I have had prepared. 
They give me the names of friends of 
theirs who need trust service and often 
information about their circumstances 
that makes it easy to sell them. 

“Wives,” continued Miss Nelson, 
“are perhaps my worst trials. They 
often think of a trust company as an 
aggressive organization eager to get 
hold of their husband’s estate and 
prevent the wives from getting any of 
it. Here is a case where a little knowl- 
edge is a dangerous thing. It takes 
very tactful and very careful argument 
to show them the advantage of trust 
company management. When they 
do see the light though, they become 
strong allies.” 

Detroit is famous for unusual careers 
that have been forged out in its 
dynamic progress. Not the least 
unusual of the careers of the younger 
generation, unless I miss my guess by a 
wide margin, will be that of this 
bright-eyed, dark-haired, quick-witted 
young lady, who has made a splendid 
start. 


Read ’Em and Weep 


[N THE lobby of a Broadway bank in 

Manhattan is displayed in a brass 
frame hung on a standard the latest 
statement of the bank, printed in very 
large letters and figures. It attracts 
much attention. A_ visiting bank 
officer was being shown around the 
bank the other day by one of the 
executives and stopped to admire the 
sign. 

“In putting up that statement,” said 
the New York officer, “we go on the 
theory that he who runs may read.” 

“In my case and in my bank,” re- 
plied the visitor, “we would have to 
reverse the theory.” 

is that?’”’ questioned the New 
York officer. 

“He who reads might run,” was 
the answer. —American Banker. 
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Why Bookkeepers Like 
Equipment and Suppl 


HERE is an ever-growing preference among 

bookkeepers for Mc Bee machine bookkeeping 
equipment and supplies. To you this should be an 
important fact, in view of the general adoption of 
machine bookkeeping. 


Why? Ask bookkeepers what governs preference 
in ledger leaves, statements, guides, indexes, binders 
and trays. They know there is more to the manu- 


facture of ledger leaves than merely printing and 
ruling paper. 


Paper must be correct in weight and texture. Its 
character must be in keeping with the job. Printing 
and ruling must be done under the supervision of 
experts. Mc Bee experimental and research work 
have found the right papers. 


Trays, guides, binders and indexes—these must be 
built substantially. They must be efficient—must 
eliminate lost motion. They must be attractive. 


Six widths of Short Depth Trays and three of Long 
Depth Trays in the Mc Bee Line. Many standard 
ledger leaf forms in stock. Special forms at attractive 


prices. 
Mc Bee has a full line of pen-and-ink 


forms and binders. Samples and prices 
of supplies will be mailed promptly. 


The MS BEE Binder Company 


Athens, Ohio 


Check the Items 


Below is a partial list of 
forms for bank record keep- 
ing. Check the items you are 
interested in and mail this 
list with the coupon below. 


Bond Register 

(] Savings Ledger (loose leaf) 

() Savings Ledger (cards) 

C) Collateral Ledger 

Note Maturity Record 

(] Record of Drafts Drawn 

(] Record of Cashier’s Checks 

(] Record of Certificates of 
Deposit 

(] Record of Checks Certified 

Collection Register 

Discount Register 

General Journal 

(] Distribution of Income 

(] Distribution of Expense 

(_] Real Estate Loan Register 

Liability Ledger 

Discount Journal 

Stockholders Ledger 

General Ledger 

(] Security Deposit Receipt 

C] Debit and Credit Tickets 

_] Borrowers Statements 


Your attention is called 
especially to these new 
Borrowers Statement forms 


Bank Statements 

Columnar Forms 

() Check and Deposit Journal 
aves 

Overdraft Record 

_]) Trust Department Daily 

Statement 


Offices in Principal Cities 
Factories: Athens, O., St. Louis, Mo., Sussex, N. J. 
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were devoted 
Todd 


Yet, this 1s but one example of how The Todd Comba 
accomplishes its atm to simplify and improve banking pra 


Seven 


Tue first working model of the Super-Speed 
completed seven years ago. From that time pf! 
the announcement of the Todd Super-Spect} hv 
months ago, the work of improving . . . pi 
perfecting went steadily on. Countless chai) ts 
in design and materials were considered. Mi ty 
were incorporated—many were found impry} 
cal. Rigid tests were made of every part. | 

Then ten machines were shipped to wl 8, 
manufacturers and merchants who demi} 
speed and reliability. For six months they 4 
used to make sure that they would stand t 
actual commercial work. 
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TODD SYSTE 


The Protectograph ' 
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venting raised am™ 


in a variety of sta 
models, one for eve!) 


make a Protectogm!t 
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perfecting this 
Protectograph 


The result of all this experimenting, testing 
and improving is that The Todd Company can 
\ow offer the Super-Speed to the banking world 
with the guarantee that it is not only the fastest, 
but the most perfect piece of mechanism made 
in our history. 

Such is the story of the Todd Super-Speed. It 
is but typical of the precision and care we have 
exercised in the manufacture of all Todd Pro- 
tectographs. Not one has been offered American 
business until it could carry the Todd guarantee. 
And every model is actively filling a need in busi- 
ness or private life. Even in homes today you will 
find a Protectograph—The Personal, which 
bankers appreciate so highly because its use 
reduces the number of hand-written checks their 
employees have to handle. 

Today ninety per cent of the banks of this 
country use one or more of the Todd products, 


Todd Greenbac Checks, 
with their patented self- 
canceling features, elimi- 
nate another major source 
of possible check losses by 
preventing change of 
payee’e name, date and 
number and “counterfeit- 
ing.” The instant the 
forger’s acid is dropped 
on the paper the word 
“void” appears. 


including Todd Greenbac Checks and Super- 
Safety Checks unequaled in alteration-defying 
qualities and beauty. The number of individuals 
and businesses can be counted in hundreds of 
thousands. Todd service is available in every im- 
portant city in the United States and in many 
foreign countries. This service is rendered by 
experts—men who have been schooled in the 
Todd business. 

At your request a Todd expert will come and 
show you how the Todd System of Check Pro- 
tection can facilitate the routine of your bank. 
Be sure to ask him to demonstrate the new Todd 
Super-Speed which writes the amount line on 
checks at the rate of twelve hundred an hour. The 
Todd Company, Protectograph Division. (Est. 
1899.) Rochester, N. Y. Sole makers of the 
Protectograph, Super-Safety Checks and Todd 
Greenbac Checks. 


TEM CHECK PROTECTION 


Standard Forgery Bonds 
cover the remaining check- 
fraud possibilities, namely, 
forgery of signature and 
forgery of endorsement. 
Qualified Todd users re- 
ceive policies at the most 
advantageous discounts 
from the Metropolitan 
Casualty Insurance Com- 
pany, New York. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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the Banking Ratios Guide 


The Importance of the Position of Deposits Relative to 
Loans as an Index and Forecast of the State of Business 


HE operations of credit and bank- 

ing provide the statistician with 

some of his best materials for 
both measuring 


By NORMAN J. SILBERLING 


Department of Economics, University 
of California 


arising from many types of markets. 
Similarly, the total deposits of the 
banks indicate, sufficiently well for 

practical pur- 


and forecasting 
the general busi- % 


poses, the changes 


ness cycle. 
The aggregate ond 


in the supply of 
available bank- 


value of the 
checks cleared 


ZN 


ing power. These 
deposits, of 
course, are of two 


every week or =" 
every month in 
the important (be 


BUSINESS 


cities of the 
United States ' 


sorts—time depos- 
its and demand 


deposits. The 
former arise 


have long been 
used as a reliable 


Ry) 


chiefly through 
additions to the 
cash flowing into 


indicator of the 
ebb and flow of 
prosperity and of 


the banks; while 
the demand de- 


the trend of busi- 
ness growth. 


posits represent 
also the creation 


More recently, 
through the initi- 


of fresh credits 
as the result of 
loaning and dis- 


ative of the a 
Federal Reserve 


counting opera- 


1919 1920 


tions. The ratio 


System, many 


between these 


banks have re- 
ported “debits” 
to individual +1 


magnitudes (4), 
when rising, in- 


accounts, a set of 
figures that am- 7 


dicates a rela- 
tively more rapid 


plifies and broad- 
ens the informa- 


tion conveyed by i 


the clearings 
records. Begin- 


expansion in loans 
than in total 
supply of avail- 


— 


bist stitial ail 


able credit. It is 
not surprising, 


ning with data 


therefore, that 


that originally 


incidental by- 
products of the 
clearing process, this country now has 
a current picture of virtually the total 
purchases accomplished each week 
throughout the land. 

Banks also throw a most useful light 
upon the business situation through 
the rates quoted for various types of 
loans and discounts. Recent studies 
have shown that there are two rates 
applying to the short-time capital 
market that are extremely sensitive to 
changes in conditions and have im- 
portant bearings upon the immediate 
future course of the security and 
commodity markets. One of these is 
the current rate quoted in the financial 
centers, particularly in New York, for 
prime commercial paper of four to six 
months maturity. The other is the 
rate quoted on time loans in the 
security market, loans running thirty 


Upper Chart: General business (expressed in ‘percentages of 1919) together with the normal trend of 

wth based on combined monthly data of bank clearings in Los Angeles and freight loadings in Los 
were merely the y ta we region. Seasonal variations eliminated; three months’ moving average. 

ations of business above and below normal trend compared with fluctuations of bank credit, based 

upon monthly data of the deposit-loan ratio of Los Angeles banks. Units of one standard deviation 


days to several months. These sets of 
rates appear to be of a very basic 
character and to be like the delicately 
balanced indicator registering the pres- 
sure of steam in a boiler. 

Short-time money rates, indeed, are 
after all prices which register at any 
given time the ratio of demand to 
supply of funds available for temporary 
use. When we study the processes and 
forces that affect the money-rate in- 
dicator, we find again that there are 
familiar banking data that measure 
changes in this demand and changes in 
this supply. If wetake, for example, the 
monthly loans and discounts of a group 
of banks and study their fluctuations 
over a long period of years, we have a 
fairly precise picture of the ups and 
downs that have occurred in the 
demand for temporary accommodation 


the changes from 
time to time in 
the loan-deposit 
ratio correspond 
fairly well to 
changes in the price of credit —-money 
rates. 

In some respects, indeed, the ratio 
expresses even more accurately than do 
the quoted money rates the actual 
banking position. Discount rates are 
more and more coming to be regarded 
as a device to be used in the manner of 
a control valve for regulating business 
and speculation. The Federal Re- 
serve Board is now endowed with ex- 
tensive powers in the direction of ad- 
justing money rates, not merely in 
response to the internal position of the 
banks, but as a counteractive force to 
tendencies occurring in the field of 
business or speculation. It follows, 
therefore, that even the rates current 
from week to week in a central money 
market such as New York City, do not 
reflect as accurately as in pre-war days 


Lower Chart: Fluctu- 


(Continued on page 34) 
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COPELAND, 


Copeland is not merely one of today’s leaders 
among Electric Refrigeration Manufacturers, Its 
assured future position iseven more outstanding, 
because it is so firmly established upon the solid 
foundation of a superior product, capable leader- 
ship, financial strength and sound, aggressive 
policies. And this is in a new and flourishing in- 
dustry with less than 2% of its market sold. 


These are fundamentals. Every other condition 
affecting the desirability of a Copeland distributor 
or dealer franchise is just as inviting to alert 
investors. 


630 LYCASTE AVENUE, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Mail this 


Rand 
coupon 
Service 


94 Kardex Park, 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Please send full in- 
ormation on the Kardex 
signature card system. 
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HE subtle work of the forger cost 

American banks and business men 

$100,000,000 last year. A staggering 
sum—the greater portion of which could 
easily have been saved. 


Today—banks that equip their teller’s 
cages with the Kardex signature card 
system, are taking up the fight for protec- 
tion against this blight upon the handling 
of money. For Kardex has proved, in 
countless banks, the forger’s Nemesis! 


The method is simple. As a check is 
presented to the Paying Teller’s window— 
he merely verifies the signature with the 
original in his cage—visibly housed for 
instant operation in his Kardex units. It 


is but the work of a second—absolutely 
effortless—to verify any signature—so 
simple in operation is Kardex! 


Big banks and small banks everywhere 


use Kardex. They find it pays. And 
customers like to do business with a bank 
that is known to do all possible to protect 
their interests. 


One attempted forgery—and Kardex 
has paid for itself. And the peace of mind 
resulting from a Kardex installation is 
worth ten times the investment. 

Get the full facts on this protective 
system. By mailing coupon, full informa- 
tion will be sent without the least obliga- 
tion to buy. 


Rand Kardex Service 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 


DIVISION O F 


REMINGTON - 


R AN D 


KARDEX 
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The Time—Now 
The Bank 


The Plan 


As manufacturers of the most 
successful incentive to stimulate 
systematic savings—the CALEN- 
DAR BANK—we have originated 
a SURE METHOD of securing new 
accounts at a lower cost to you 
than any other plan heretofore 
employed by progressive bankers. 


Your Problems 


First—Getting the 
started saving. 3 

Second—Keeping his balance 
growing. 


We Solve Them 


Our plan and the Calendar Bank 
get the new depositors and sub- 
stantial active accounts with no 
effort on your part. We do it all 
and without cost to you until a 
year has elapsed and then you pay 
only for actual results. 


If you are interested in this proven 
method, which has won the whole- 
hearted approval of many bankers 
to whom we can refer you, let us 
explain. No obligations incurred 
by sending the coupon below to us. 


Speer-Rosefelt Calendar Bank Co., 
Plankinton Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Please forward revised price list. 
Shall we send sample bank 


Yes 

No 
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the relationship of loans and deposits. 
In the second place, the ratio of loans 
to deposits is even more sensitive than 
the rates expressed in the published 
quotations of the banks. Changes in 
the ratio tend to occur slightly before 
changes in the rates. The published 
quotations are not necessarily indica- 
tive of the basis upon which the 
bulk of short-time financing is being 
done. 

Statisticians have long directed atten- 
tion to the relations existing between 
the money market and general business 
activity. Some have pictured the rela- 
tion as an inverse one —an easy money 
market tending to precede a rising 
movement in production and trade and 
particularly a rising movement in the 
security market. Conversely, a deci- 
sive stiffening of the money market 
has now become very generally the 
signal for recession, curtailment, and 
possibly crisis. Other interpreters of 
the business situation have reversed 
the picture and have shown the ratio 
of deposits to loans to be an indicator 
which rises as prosperity develops and 
falls as prosperity fades into recession. 


“THERE are advantages in the use of 

the deposit-loan ratio. Not only is 
it extremely sensitive but it is also ex- 
tremely fundamental. Increasing de- 
posits, for example, have a definite 
meaning: such a tendency indicates 
that individuals are placing increased 
sums in their bank accounts and that 
businesses and corporations are adding 
to their current balances faster than 
they are creating additions to their 
accounts by borrowing. When this 
prosperity exists. it is possible to 
finance current activity without a 
conspicuous expansion in the volume 
of new loans or the discount of much 
additional paper. A marked, persist- 
ent increase of the loans is an indication 
of strain, of pressure, perhaps even of 
the failure of business borrowers to 
recoup from expected sales sufficient 
funds to provide for all immediate 
expenses. So long, therefore, as the 
deposit-loan ratio is rising, it indicates 
fair weather and the probability that 
with the redistribution of some of the 
deposited funds through the channels 
of trade, there will presently be a 
further quickening of commercial and 
industrial activity. A fall in the ratio 
indicates on the other hand an expan- 
sion of loans and other bank credit at a 
relatively greater rate than deposits 
are being expanded and is therefore a 
definite danger signal. 

With the organization of the Federal 
Reserve System it has been possible 
to have additional published records 
affording this important banking ratio, 
not merely for the large financial 
centers, but for many of the principal 
cities of the country and for selected 
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member banks throughout the entire 
system. Even in localities where no 
highly organized money market exists 
and where quoted rates of discount 
are more or less nominal, if indeed they 
are published at all, we now have in- 
creasingly complete data on the funda- 
mental ratio of deposits to loans. If it 
be true that for the country as a whole 
this ratio serves as a dependable means 
of forecasting the business cycle, then 
it should also be true for regional areas 
and localities. The meaning of the 
ratio should be practically the same in 
all parts of the country. 

The significance of the deposit-loan 
ratio has been carefully tested as a 
barometer of conditions in various 
parts of the Pacific Coast. The accom- 
panying chart is an example of the 
manner in which the deposit-loan 
ratio, after careful adjustment for 
trend and seasonal factors, can be made 
to serve as a dependable forecaster of 
coming events. The curve measuring 
Business relates to the territory in and 
around Los Angeles and is based upon 
combined data of bank clearings and 
car-loadings of freight in that region. 
This Index is adjusted for seasonal 
variation and is considered an accurate 
picture of the Business Cycle in that 
locality since 1919. In the lower chart 
the cycle swings of the deposit-loan 
ratio, based on data furnished by the 
banks of Los Angeles to the Federal 
Reserve Bank, are seen to give a sur- 
prisingly regular indication of the 
course of general business activity 
during the next year. 


A‘‘Joint Account’’ in Ohio 


JOINT accounts are probably respon- 

sible for as much litigation as any 
other phase of banking. Different 
American courts have laid down differ- 
ent rules, or laid down the same rule 
for different reasons. No _ general 
principle can be stated to cover all 
cases, and the best that can be done 
is to take each state by itself, and to 
remember that any decision is binding 
law on the same state of facts only. 

One of the most recent cases in the 
decision of the Ohio Courts reported 
in 151 N. E. 373, where the evidence 
showed that a customer opened a 
savings account in the names of him- 
self and a sister with liberty to either to 
draw, but the customer reserved the 
right to revoke the deposit whenever 
he wished. 

“In case you live longer than I do, 
I want the balance of the joint account 
to be paid to you,” the customer wrote 
to his sister, and died without having 
any change in the account. 

Then the sister and the customer’s 
estate both claimed the money, and 
the court in the case referred to 
ruled in the sister’s favor. 

—M. L. Hayward. 
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Please Observe! 
Basak In a great many banks en- 


velope printing alone, or 
check printing alone, justi- 
fies a Multigraph. 
Ask to see complete ex- 
rr gchar hibit of forms produced by 
1926 well-known banks. 
: THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH 
SALES COMPANY 
Mr. G. F. Gratz, Div. Mer., 1838 East 40th St., Cleveland, Ohio 
Fron can Multigraph Sales Company, (Also listed in telephone books of fifty cities) 
Ohio. 


Dear Mr. Gratz: 


In looking over the cost figures 
of our Multigraph Department, we find many interesting 
comparisons. For instance, take envelopes; you know 
we have over 250 corresponding banks for whom envelopes 
must be printed; 500 formerly cost us $1.50, we furnish- 
ing the envelopes. We now print them on the Multigraph 
at a cost of 52g, 


We are now never out of envelopes; 
when a supply runs low, we can replenish the stcck in a 
haif hour's time, 


Besides envelopes, we also print 
many of our bank forms, imprint cur customers" check 
books, produce the weekly "Bond Offerings", and many 
letters for the various departments. 


- We are thoroughly satisfied with 
our Multigraph Equipment, which is saving us time and 
money, and enables us to give our customers better ser- 


vice. 
Yours very truly, 
Cashier 
ERN 
GOF 


k 
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Satisfy the 
Personal 
Pride 
of Depositors 


A depositor takes 
a certain personal 
pridein hischecks. 
He likes them to 
be of obvious high 
quality, nicely lith- 
ographed, durable, 
and easy to write 
upon. 

So he appreci- 
ates it when you 
give him checks 
on National Safety 
Paper. 

Ask your lith- 
ographer to quote 
you on National 
Safety Paper the 
next time you are 
in the market for 


checks. 


George La Monte & Son 
Founded 1871 


61 Broadway 
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The Compound Interest Column 


By DON KNOWLTON 


HAT?’S the matter, John? Did 
you have a hard day?” asked 
the bank guard’s wife. 

“Yes, I did,” responded the guard, 
sinking wearily into his chair. “I 
don’t know when I have had such a 
hard job keeping people away from the 
president of that bank. Everybody 
seemed to want to get in to see him 
today.” 

“Who do you mean by everybody?” 
asked the guard’s wife. 

“Oh,” said the guard, “this after- 
noon, for instance, the head of the 
School Board came in, and the mayor, 
and the pastor of the Methodist 
Church. They all wanted to see the 
president. I explained to them that 
the president was busy and couldn’t be 
interrupted, but they insisted upon 
seeing him and stuck around arguing 
and arguing. I didn’t let them get by 
me, though.” 

“Well why was the president so 
busy that he couldn’t see them?” 

“Oh, he couldn’t possibly be dis- 
turbed by anybody. He was sitting 
in on a meeting of the Committee on 
Public Relations.” 


How To Keep Employees More 
Contented 


Be sure the bank uses this new kind 
of postage stamps, the glue upon which 
has been peppermint-flavored. This 
will leave a better taste in the mouths 
of the boys and girls who have to lick 
the stamps. 

For the entertainment of the book- 
keeping machine operators, use tape 
rolls upon which have been printed 
pictures of movie stars. This will give 
them something else to think about 
while posting the books. 

Equip all your clocks with chimes 
so that they will strike the quarter 
hours. It makes the day pass so much 
faster. 

A dash of perfume in the teller’s 
sponge-cups not only adds that little 
touch of class and distinction, but will 
come as a welcome boon to the teller’s 
sensitive nostrils. 

Always start the Victrola going with 
a good jazz record just at bank closing 
time. It keeps the minds of the boys 
off that disagreeable job of balancing. 

An after-dinner mint provided by 
the management for each and every 
employee is not only an indication of 
thoughtfulness upon the part of the 
bank, but insures the comfort of 
customers in case tellers have been 
eating onions again. 

Once a year, preferably at Christmas 
time, the bank should give all em- 
ployees a gift of some suitable object — 
say for instance a stick of chewing 
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gum-—as a fitting testimonial of its 
appreciation of their labors throughout 
the previous twelve months. Inside 
the wrapper of the gum could be printed 
a little message from the president of 
the bank. 


Our idea of the really thrifty woman 
is the one who saves her check-book 
stubs so that she can sell them to the 
paper rag man. 


Anyhow a budget book is a good 
place in which to keep addresses and 
telephone numbers. 


“George,” asked the economist of 
his seven-year old son, “What have 
you done with the watch I gave you 
on your birthday.” 

“Father,” replied the son, “‘to you 
I cannot indulge in mendacity. I must 
confess that I have hypothecated the 
watch. The fact is I succeeded in 
obtaining from Willie Bell the loan of 
a pair of white mice for a period of six 
months, giving him the watch as col- 
lateral. Atthe end of that time the two 
original white mice must be repayed, 
of course, together with the interest 
which is computed as one white mouse 
for six months, and then Willie will 
relinquish all claims upon the watch 
which will be returned to me. And in 
the meantime I am anticipating that 
the proceeds of the loan, namely the 
pair of white mice, will multiply to 
such an extent that at the expiration 
of the period of the loan I shall not 
only be able to repay the two original 
white mice plus the one white mouse 
interest, but will have remaining a 
substantial number of mice in which 
I may be able to enter into business 
upon my own account. The turn-over 
is quite rapid, and production should 
show a steadily ascending curve. 


As the bond salesman remarked 
when he started a savings account for 
his new-born son, ‘Merely under- 


writing a new issue.” 


The Assistant Treasurer hurried 
into the office of the publicity manager. 

“I’ve just been elected a member of 
the Country Club,” said the Ass’t. 
Treas. ‘Now, I don’t want any undue 
publicity -do you suppose you can 
use your influence with the newspapers 
to keep the story off the front page?” 


A fortune awaits the man who will 
start City Clubs for Country People. 


The teller’s idea of revenge is to give 
his victim his change in two dollar 
bills. 
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Authentic Test Records 


The special Rivet-Grip channel sections 
are hard to burn as concrete adheres 
firmly to the steel within the channel. 


Tool Resisting 
Rivet-Grip Reinforcement is not only 
torch resisting but tool resisting. Its 
multiplicity of heavy members cannot 

pierced with cold cutting tools and 


drills as is possible with lighter mem- 
bers and fabrics. 


Resists Explosives 
The large proportion of heavy steel 
members and the rigid attachment of 
ties or stirrups to the main bars at close 
intervals, keeps Rivet-Grip units intact 
even after severe detonations. 


Structurally Strong 


Rivet-Grip Bank Vault Reinforcement 
is not only impregnable to burglarious 
or riotous attack but is strong enough 
structurally to resist breaking or pose 
ing due to a collapse of the building 
from fire or other causes. 


BANK VAULT REINFORCEMENT 
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Prove Value Rivet-Grip Protection 


IVET-GRIP is the only bank vault rein- 
forcement made today on which 
authentic test records exist. It is the 
only known form of bank vault rein- 
forcement whose resistance to all forms of 
attack is well established by Federal Re- 
erve test records instead of hypothetical 


Of all the vault walls tested by Federal 
Reserve Bank Architects and Vault Engi- 
neers at Sandy Hook and since built com- 
mercially for banks in exact duplication 
of the test walls—Rivet-Grip Vault Walls 
resisted penetration longest and most 
effectively. 


Rivet-Grip steel sections are made up es- 
pecially for each vault. Every part is 
fabricated in the shop and is not a stock 
material adapted from some other use. 
All Rivet-Grip units interlock and must be 
assembled properly or they will not go into 
position. The proper placing and fitting 
of Rivet-Grip units is not left to the judg- 
ment of workmen as they cannot be fitted 
in any way but the correct way. 


Write for brochure giving interesting 
facts about the design and construc- 
tion of modern bank vaults. 


THE RIVET-GRIP STEEL COMPANY 


REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
2400 Prospect Avenue 33 Cleveland, Ohio 
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Throw Away Rubber Stamps—The 
Saving Will Buy Your Endorser 


AUTOMATIC QUANTITY FEED CHECK ENDORSERS 
SINGLE FEED ENDORSERS 
METERED MAILING MACHINES 


Also manufacturers of well-known 
HEY-DOLPHIN POST OFFICE CANCELING MACHINES 


High 
Speed 


Automatic 


Electric Drive 


Single Feed 


Model “‘Junior’’ Improved 


THE INTERNATIONAL POSTAL SUPPLY COMPANY 
of NEW YORK 


634 Prospect Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Cable ‘‘Ipsonal’’ Send for Booklet 


BANK JANITORS 
RECOMMEND 


‘“‘Where can we buy Brighten-All? Our 
janitor thinks there is nothing like it.’’ 
The First National Bank, St. Paris, O. 


Brighten-All is the only cleaner polish that removes ink marks 
and other soil—all of it—and WIPES DRY. It saves the 
surface. Desks, counters and woodwork are kept bright 
like new for extra years. Used by banks for 20 years; 


Send for trial gallon at $3.25. Sh made from nearest 
distributing point. Money refunded if not exactly as represented. 


NEW METHOD VARNISH CoO., Elmira, N. Y. 
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While the Run Ran on 


Forever 


(Continued from page 16) 


serious. The bank is as sound as any 
in New York. Representatives of the 
Chemical National Bank and of the 
State Banking Department have been 
here and say so. 

“Our clerical force is inadequate 
and our clerks are dropping on their 
feet. We can’t pay any more today, 
but will re-open Monday morning. 
There will not be a nickel loss to any 
of you. Don’t get panicky, but give 
us a rest for the remainder of the day — 
Please! 

“We are closing until 9 o’clock 
Monday morning. We have been 
considerate to the public and now we 
should consider ourselves a little. We 
could have closed at noon, but thought 
we would show the public that there 
was no cause to worry. We have been 
working four hours and a half more 
than most banks work on Saturday 
and at a terrific pace without a full 
clerical staff. Rest assured that we 
have more than enough money in the 
bank to pay depositors.” 

The speech was greeted with both 
applause and confusion. Several women 
tried to force their way in and had to 
be forcibly kept out by the police. 

But with the closing of the bank for 
the day the work of the clerical staff 
did not cease. The unprecedented with- 
drawals necessitated an enormous 
amount of book work and far into the 
night the lights of the bank indicated 
that work was proceeding at full blast 
and that the over-tired employees had 
postponed their rest long beyond their 
normal bedtime. 


DURING Sunday-this reassuring sign 
appeared upon the bank: “THIS 
BANK WILL OPEN FOR BUSINESS 
AS USUAL MONDAY,” but, for one 
reason or another, the depositors would 
not be reassured and instead of sub- 
siding, the run started with added 
momentum on Monday morning. 

As early as 6 a.m. depositors began 
to arrive. One woman, determined to 
secure an advantageous position in the 
line, arrived before daylight. She 
stayed in her automobile to keep 
warm, and had breakfast sent from a 
neighboring drug store. When the 
crowd began to arrive she set herself 
directly in front of the bank doors and 
stayed there until they opened. 

The doors were still shut as the 
neighborhood clock chimed nine, chiefly 
because officials were desirous of 
obtaining additional cash before start- 
ing business for the day. But the 
postponed hour of opening kindled the 
flames of agitation anew and even 
before the armored cars had arrived 
with the desired funds, a line four 
abreast extended all the way from 
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Featured by marvelous new Fisher bodies, by a 
host of mechanical improvements and offered 
at amazing low prices, the Most Beautiful 
Chevrolet has been accorded the most enthu- 
siastic reception ever given a new automobile. 


Never in history has any line of new cars ever 
won so many buyers in so short a time. 


This tremendous buying activity is all based 
on sheer value supremacy. No other cars of 
amazing low price ever offered such arresting 
beauty, such thrilling performance, such mod- 
ern design or such fine quality construction. Buy- 
ers instantly sense this fact. Extended compari- 


in Chevrolet History 


evrole 


The Greatest Public Reception Ever 


Given New Line Automobiles 


sons are not necessary. And Chevrolet dealers 
are making their sales quickly and on a highly 
profitable basis. 


The public reception of the Most Beautiful 
Chevrolet is only another example of why 
the Chevrolet franchise is so highly regarded. 
For Chevrolet is building a worldwide organ- 
ization of uniformly strong and successful 
dealers not merely by continually assisting 
them in better selling methods — but also by 
always giving them a car that best meets the 
public demand for modern design, appearance 
and performance at low price. 


Touring or Roadster $525, Coach $595, Coupe $625, Sedan $695, Sport Cabriolet $715, 
Landau $745, ¥4-Ton Truck $395 (Chassis only). 1-Ton Truck $495 (Chassis only). 
Balloon tires standard equipment on all models. All prices f. 0. b. Flint, Mich. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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Is Your Mail Proof Against This? 


What would your customers say if you used postcards for Note-due and 
Overdraft Notices and for Sale and Purchase Confirmations of Stocks handled 
by you? Such an offensive breach of confidence probably would result in your 
losing every customer on your books. 


Do you know that when enclosed in ordinary envelopes these Notices and Confirmations can 
be read almost as easily as if printed on postcards, simply by holding them up before a strong light; 
while heavy and colored envelopes that are impervious to light can be quickly transparentized with 
a few drops of gasoline without leaving any trace of such tampering? 

No customer of yours wants to receive mail from you which any “Peeping Tom” can decipher 
by reading through the envelope. This country-wide need for a Bankers’ private one-piece window 
envelope is what prompted us to develop the new SAVADRES-OBSKURA (patent pending). 

The SAVADRES-OBSKURA one-piece window envelope renders your mail absolutely con- 
fidential so far as reading through it is concerned—it cannot be deciphered by prying eyes even 


when holding it before a strong light, nor by the gasoline method, thus safeguarding your cus- 
tomers’ private business transactions with you. 


Please write for samples and prices of the SAVADRES-OBSKUR A, the Banker's best one-piece 
window envelope for private mail. You can then judge for yourself their splendid merit. 


Made in standard sizes of strong, durable stock. Address Dept. “B™ 


EAGLE ENVELOPE COMPANY 


1322-28 So. Wabash Avenue, Telephone Calumet 3393, Chicago, Illinois 
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Broadway to Amsterdam Avenue, a 
distance of just a little less than a 
quarter of a mile. There were babies 
in arms, much pushing and shoving 
and confusion. On Saturday a single 
squadron of policemen were able to 
control the crowd, but Monday greater 
care was necessary. Police from three 
stations were summoned and calls 
sent for the reserves. However, at no 
time did the situation become so acute 
as to necessitate the calling of the 
famous New York Riot Squad. The 
pushing, however, was so severe that 
part of the crowd was shoved against 
one of the plate glass windows and the 
rush of police to prevent a possible 
forcible entry through the broken 
window looked like an a riot call. 

Every conceivable stunt was em- 
ployed to appease the crowd. Twenty- 
five prominent New York business 
men made deposits on Monday to 
indicate their faith in the bank and 
the crowd was appraised of the amounts 
of the deposits. Later in the morning, 
Morris Goldstein, of Goldstein & 
Marcus, builders, brought $19,000 to 
the bank for deposit. He walked 
through the crowd with the money 
in his hands making known the fact 
that he was there to deposit it. 

The police had orders to admit im- 
mediately persons wishing to make 
deposits and the ease with which Mr. 
Goldstein passed through the police 
line and into the bank inspired one 
woman. She fell out of line, came for- 
ward and announced that she wished 
to make a deposit. Admitted to the 
bank, she deposited $15 and then 
withdrew $4,200. 


FARLY in the morning it became 

evident to the bank officials that 
some drastic measure was necessary 
to check the run, and negotiations 
were opened with the Central Mercan- 
tile Bank and Trust Company for the 
sale of the Broadway Central Bank. 
By noon the sale had been consum- 
mated, and Mr. Heydt announced it 
to the waiting depositors. 

“Even the Federal Reserve Bank 
couldn’t stand this sort of thing. We 
could keep on paying out like this for 
two or three days and then our liquid 
assets would be exhausted and we 
would have to close our doors. We 
don’t want to do that, and in order to 
protect depositors, we have sold out 
to one of the strongest banks in the 
city.” 

Mr. Heydt then read statements 
from Mr. Mitchell, Central Mercantile 
Bank and Trust Company, and from 
Frank H. Warder, State Superinten- 
dent of Banks. 

“The Central Mercantile Bank and 
Trust Company,” said Mr. Mitchell, 
“has purchased the assets of the 
Broadway Central Bank and assumed 
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Your Teller Wouldn’t 
Check 


Pay to ges 
ORDER OF 


.So the crook quit working on it 


+ alteration was attempted on Wroe Nonalterable Bond. The 
crook didn’t know it was a safety paper. (There were no marks to 
give it away.) 


He used ink eradicator, and a very He tried to match the Pantagraph o: 
marked, tell-tale stain appeared. Tint, its original color had combined with Oh 
He erased the colored tint—and the our surface tint to make a new color, and 
white stock appeared beneath. he was baffled. 
He wrote with ink—and the writing He ruined the check! He quit, 
blurred. disgusted. 
WROE NONALTERABLE BOND 
is as nearly perfect for its purpose as paper can be made U7’ Send 
for 
Send for a sample. Test it 
for yourself Fill in Here 
Fill in attached coupon W. E. WROE & CO. 
7’ 22 West Monroe Street, 


Chicago, III. 


7 
7 
(Producers of Construction Bond) MO 
22 West Monroe Street v4 
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Where Officers 
Talk Your Language 


This institution has accounts 
representing all lines of busi- 
ness and maintains 120,000 
credit files covering virtually 
every important business name 
in the United States. No mat- 
ter what your problem, there is 


some officer here who can under- 


stand itand“talk your language” 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 


RESOURCES HALF A BILLION—AND MORE 
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all of its obligations and _ liabilities. 
Before buying the bank we, of course, 
assured ourselves not only by our own 
personal investigations, but by exami- 
nation of McArdle & McArdle, the 
well-known bank auditors, that the 
institution was absolutely sound. 

“Some of its depositors had become 
alarmed by the defalcation of three of 
its employees and its directors felt that 
a new and stronger ownership was 
needed to avert further withdrawals 
of its funds. They accordingly ap- 
proached us, with the result that after 
a satisfactory investigation, our board 
of directors this morning authorized 
the purchase of the bank. This was 
quickly effected and the former Broad- 
way Central Bank is now a branch of 
our institution and has all of our re- 
sources of $50,000,000, behind it. 

“In making this important purchase, 
we wish to make public acknowledge- 
ment of the valuable advice and assist- 
ance we have had from Frank H. 
Warder, State Superintendent of Banks, 
and his staff.” 

Mr Warder’s statement said: 

“The taking over of the Broadway 
Central Bank by the Central Mercan- 
tile Bank & Trust Company, with its 
splendid resources and influential board 
of directors, is a guarantee that all 
obligations of the Broadway Central 
Bank will be fully and promptly met 
and that the funds of every depositor 
are adequately safeguarded.” 

A statement by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York said: 

“In connection with the announce- 
ment of the absorption of the Broad- 
way Central Bank by the Central 
Mercantile Bank and Trust Company 
it may be said that the Central Mer- 
cantile Bank and Trust Company is a 
member of the Federal Reserve System, 
in good standing, and as such it has 
the use of the usual facilities of 
membership.” 

Immediately after the sale, the 
purchasing bank rushed cash _ the 
amount of which is variously reported 
as one to two million dollars, to its new 
branch and all of this was stacked 
upon a table in the display window of 
the bank. The crowd smiled approv- 
ingly at the money and its armed 
guard, but kept filing into the bank 


| in groups of twenty-five until a quarter 


after six in the evening, when the 
officials of the Mercantile Bank called 
it a day, and closed. 

On Tuesday morning, conditions 
were comparatively calm and although 
withdrawals were above the previous 
average, a return to normal began to 
manifest itself. That evening, Mr. 
Mitchell was able to announce that 
the 97th Street branch of the Mercan- 
tile Bank, formerly the Broadway 
Central Bank, was functioning nor- 
mally, the run checked. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


To Build a Trust Depart- 
ment 


(Continued from page 9) 


collecting a loan that the decedent’s 
family had nearly forgotten about, or 
in any other way, big or little, assuring 
the beneficiaries that the trust depart- 
ment is eternally watchful of their 
interests. As always, actions speak 
louder than words. Mr. Dudley heeds 
his own advice that “an established 
reputation to the effect that you have 
never so invested your funds as to 
cause loss to the beneficiary, will bring 
you more new business than all forms 
of advertising combined.” 

And yet a trust department needs 
advertising, and needs it badly. Mr. 
Dudley says that good fiduciary adver- 
tising is the hardest thing in the world 
to buy. It’s too morbid or funereal 
or unreadable. ‘‘Of course, our trouble 
is that we mustn’t gossip,” he says. 
“If we could tell the rest of the world 
how Farmer Brown’s three sons fought 
and pulled each other’s hair over the 
dividing up of the family property, we 
could make interesting reading. Every- 
body would enjoy the scandal and 
gossip that we could tell. But of 
course the ethics of the business 
demand privacy and secrecy. And 
yet it seems some times as if we lean 
over backwards in our efforts to be 
reserved and conservative.” 


His own department’s advertising 

makes use of some of the syndicated 
folders and booklets available to trust 
companies, and he also employs an 
advertising agency. 

Two of his ads which he recalls as 
having been especially good were 
headed: ‘Over the Wills to the 
Court House,” and ‘Will You or the 
State of Ohio Divide Your Property?” 

The first ad stated briefly the 
number of family disputes and bitter- 
ness that could be caused by naming an 
administrator who might be accused of 
favoritism or unfairness in administer- 
ing the property. 

The second ad gave a clear idea of 
just how the State would step in and 
split up the property according to an 
inflexible rule, if no will were left or if 
it were faulty or inadequate. 

In buying advertising matter Mr. 
Dudley looks now to see if it will print 
clearly in the local papers. Cuts and 
engravings should be made so as to 
print clearly, he says, as otherwise the 
effectiveness of an ad is greatly reduced. 

And yei, important as the advertis- 
ing is, that is only one detail of the 
business. An ad is after all only a 
reminder to the public that you’re still 
in business and are capable of handling 
their account. But just what your ad 
reminds them of —whether the public 
will think well of you and rely on you 
with more important business each 


The Only Safe Deposit Box Listed as Standard 
‘‘Burglary’’ by the Underwriters’ Laboratories 
Loch 


LOCK NO.3 
Bottom 0 
LOCK NO.4 


Relieves You From All Worry 


Just stop to analyze what it would mean to your peace of mind, 
to the satisfaction of your customers and to the rentability of 
your safe deposit boxes, to have and to offer this protection. 
And yet, the cost of “Four-Lock-Door’” Safe Deposit Boxes, 
the only boxes listed as Standard Burglary by the Underwriters, 
Laboratories, parallels the cost of ordinary boxes. 


Once you fully understand and appreciate 
what this exceptional equipment means 
to your bank, you will not hesitate for 
a second to turn in your old boxes and 
equip your vault with this beautiful 
This newer, higher‘‘standard’ 
of safety will protect your own records 
and daily reserves as well as it will serve 
your customers and keep them sold. 

Acomprehensive book on the “*Four-Lock- 
Door’ Safe De it Box will be mailed 
upon request. rite for a copy today. 


INVINCIBLE METAL FURNITURE CO. 


Manitowoc, Wisconsin 
“Safety Standard of the World’’ 


uilt in a variety of uniform 
sections Designed for the 
bank that never stops growing. 


extra copies 


OF THIS ISSUE OF 
he 


Burroughs Clearing House 


may be obtained, while in stock, by forward- 
ing order with check at ten cents a copy. 
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Be 


autiful as finest maho gany 
Durable as only steel can be! 


General office, Chicago Division, Phoenix Insurance Co., equipped with GF Alisteel Desks 


yet Allsteel desks cost no more than 


wooden 


GF ALLSTEEL DEsKs are 
beautiful as mahogany itself 
-—graceful as designing art 
can make them—yet durable 
as flawless steel, fire-resisting, 
mar-proof, permanent. 


Tops are of “Velvoleum” 
banded with polished bronze. 
Bronze feet, too. Steel draw- 
ers that operate smoothly— 
silently. Baked-on enamel 
finish in rich mahogany, wal- 
nut or olive green. No chip- 


quipmen 
also includes 
Safes 
Filing Cabinets 
Sectional Cases 
Tables - Shelving 
Transfer Cases 
rage Cabinets 
Document Files 
Supplies 


ping—nicking—discoloring. . 


Couple these advantageswith 
prices surprisingly low—and 
you'll see why GF Allsteel 
Desks are replacing those of 
wood in general and private 
offices all over America— 
even in many homes. 


If you are interested in per- 
manently beautiful desks — 
priced as moderately as ordi- 
nary desks—send for the 
GF Allsteel Desk catalog. 

THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING Co. 


Youngstown, Ohio; Canadian Plant: Toronto, Ont. 
Branches and Dealers in all principal cities 


THE COMPLETE LINE OF OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


ATTACH THIS COUPON TO YOUR FIRM LETTERHEAD 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING CO., Youngstown, Ohio 
Please send me copy of the GF Allsteel Desk catalog. 


Name 


Address 
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year —depends on the reputation your 
trust department builds up. 

The confidence of the public, coupled 
with the friendliness of the trust 
officer, builds the business. 


Business for the Small 


Bank 


(Continued from page 18) 


policy of building business, interesting 
stories of business problems are con- 
stantly being presented to the bank’s 
officers and directors. Mr. Gusman 
relates the following anecdote to 
illustrate the part his bank is playing 
in Cleveland’s commercial progress. 

A certain drug company situated at 
a busy corner in the downtown section 
suffered a lack of business due to a 
change in the buying habits of Cleve- 
landers which thinned out the number 
of passersby. The drug company owed 
for much of its stock and several 
thousand dollars in back rent. Fur- 
thermore, they had a five year lease 
for a rental entirely beyond the limits 
of their reduced income. It was their 
plan to sell out, meet their outstanding 
bills and close up the business. 


HEN one of the owners mentioned 
his plans to Mr. Gusman, the 
latter made an alternative suggestion. 
With the assistance of the bank officers, 
the owners of the building offered to 
attempt to rent the space if the drug 
company would remain until a new 
tenant could be found. Within a short 
time two of three units, into which the 
original store was cut, were rented and 
the drug store under the bank’s direc- 
tion made an arrangement with the 
landlord to pay off the back rent. 
They gave part cash and notes to 
their creditors and upon four days’ 
notice moved the drug store to another 
building where the rent is in keeping 
with the volume of business they can 
do. The company is now making good 
progress. In this case, the Merchants 
Bank saved Cleveland from having 
another failure in a downtown store; 
saved the owner of the building from 
a failure occurring in one of its impor- 
tant store spaces and saved for the 
partners of the drug business both 
their business and their self-respect. 
Mr. Gusman, in commenting upon 
other results of the business-getting 
policy of the Merchants Bank, says: 
“Undoubtedly our plan of building a 
bank to serve smaller growing institu- 
tions has been responsible for our 
growth. One of my friends really 
embarrassed me the other day by 
saying to a friend whom he brought in 
to introduce, “You can get the kind of 
advice you need at the Merchants 
Bank because these men are doing 
what you are trying to do. They are 
building a successful business from a 
small beginning.’ ”’ 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Colorful Assets in the 
Murals 


(Continued from page 21) 


bank mural decoration. Wall paint- 
ing which commemorates the early 
years of a city or town is regarded by 
citizens as a compliment to the 
community. Aside from that, it con- 
stitutes a record which increases in 
value with the lapse of years, and 
shows the bank a conservator of the 
traditions of the region it serves. 

In the First National Bank in El 
Paso, Texas, are several important and 
convincing murals by Edward Holslag, 
representing “The First Caravan” 
that ever came to the city, and other 
incidents of the history of the “Lone 
Star State.” 

Newest of the wall decorations for 
financial institutions is the series of 
murals for which the Seamen’s Bank 
for Savings in New York retained a 
well-known artist, Mr. Ernest C. 
Peixotto. As the lately completed 
building is at 74 Wall Street, in a 
region which saw so much of the making 
of the nation, the artist has employed 
such subjects as Washington taking 
leave of the patriot army; ships and 
sailors; oarsmen ready with sturdy 
arms to speed the boat in which 
stands “The Father of His Country.” 
Here, too, the historic quality is well 
developed. 


AMONG the murals inspired by dis- 

tinguished personalities is one in the 
Franklin Savings Bank, executed by 
Mr. N. C. Wyeth, and installed a few 
months ago when the institution was 
enlarged and remodeled by York & 
Sawyer, architects. Here is capital- 
ized the character of the noted Ameri- 
can economist and statesman. On the 
eastern wall of the banking room is a 
panel thirty feet high and fifteen in 
width. The background shows the 
rich green of trees and foliage and over 
all looms Independence Hall, with its 
walls of red brick and its gleaming 
cupola. On a pedestal in the fore- 
ground stands Franklin, attended by 
military leaders and publicists of the 
American Revolution. The title of 
this picture, as the reader has already 
surmised, is ““The Apotheosis of Frank- 
lin.” By glorifying Franklin, the 
painter causes the public to realize 
that the spirit of thrift he represents 
dominates the bank bearing his name. 
No man can see this picture and forget 
the bank’s title and purpose. 

Here is a telling example of the 
planning of a mural in which the client 
or commissioner, and the architect and 
the painter co-operate in_ perfect 
understanding to achieve a result. The 
equipment of the bank itself is severely 
simple, almost austere, yet the walls 
are a warm light tan and the coffered 
ceiling is the florid coloring of the 
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A Clearing House of 
Business-Building Ideas for Banks 


>». 


Pa, » 


OULD you like to get the best advertising ideas which 

have been developed through contact with 95% of the 

Banks in the United States? The personal contact of 

our representatives with these bankers makes Brown & 


Bige 


ow a Clearing house for a steady stream of business-building 


ideas. These ideas are incorporated in the Remembrance Adver- 
tising which is successfully used by thousands of banks. 


Through the facilities offered by Brown & ope you can 


select advertising ideas for your own Bank from t 


e accumulated 


experience of the thousands of Bankers whom our representatives 


meet every year. 


In your advertising campaign there is a place where Remem- 
brance Advertising will fit in effectively and profitably. To keep 
rag interested in your Bank it is necessary to keep your story 

fore them. Remembrance Advertising does this. It rounds out 
the advertising campaign and convinces people that your Bank 


is genuinely interested in them. 


When the Brown & Bigelow representative calls, you will find 
he has an interesting and profitable idea for you. 


BROWN & BIGELOW 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


St. Paut, Minnesota, U.S. A. 


Sault Ste. Marie, Canada 
avana, Cuba 


Sales Offices In All Principal Cities 


Have you seen Tue Banx MESSENGER, a 
rotogravure monthly house organ for Your 
Bank? It tells in a human and interesting 
way of the Bank’s various departments. 


= 


Mexico City, Mexico 


OAS 


“Strengthening 


Is our booklet con- 
taining interesting 
information and 
helpful ideas for 
business executives. 
A request on your 
business letterhead 
cA will bring your 
copy to you. 


by, 


Italian Renaissance. Everything is 
keyed to lead the eyes directly to the 
figure of ‘Poor Richard’ himself, 
arrayed in his coat of bright red. A 
student of the Revolutionary epoch, 
Mr. Wyeth has played up most 
adroitly that although Franklin was 
an advocate of saving when one is 
founding a competency, he was not 
parsimonious. He was one of the 
wealthiest citizens of Philadelphia, and 
often dressed elaborately, although 
usually he adopted Quaker garb. 

The Federal Reserve Bank in Boston, 
featuring the banker as serving the 
nation, gives the most prominent place 


in the composition to Gouverneur 
Morris called “The Financier of the 
American Revolution,” portrayed in 
conference with Washington and 
Hamilton. 

Often bank murals convey a message 
by allegory in a classic spirit. Follow- 
ing the awakening to the value of the 
fine arts to banking business which 
was inspired by the Columbian 
Exhibition in Chicago, in 1893, many 
very important compositions were 
painted for decoration in which figures 
were used in a symbolical sense. Mr. 
Blashfield and the late Kenyon Cox 
were commissioned in 1895 by the 
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How’s 
Business 
Going 
To Be? 


Get a mental picture of the situation from the graphic pages of 


The BUSINESS INDEX 


and form your own opinions. No other service like it. 


A monthly publication of the principal barometers of trade, all in 
chart form. The executive’s quickest reference. On the desks 
of the greatest financiers and business men of the country. 


Sample of Current Issue Upon Request 


CRANDALL, PIERCE & COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
769 First National Bank Building 


Eastern Sales Office: 140 Cedar Street, New York City 


One of the “Stars” of the 
APSCO LI 


It Must 


Be Right — 


THE BROTHERHOOD OF 
LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS 
CO-OPERATIVE NATIONAL 
BANK OF CLEVELAND 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


is one of the satisfied users The “Dandy” 


of the oat the Highest Type 
HY not use a “QUALITY” Pencil 

automatic—absolutely assures a 

NOTE REGISTER “perfect point” with twenty per 


cent saving of pencils. 


SYSTEM Sharpens all sizes of pencils or 

crayons—solid tool steel cutters 

Why not your Institution ? —adjuster for fine, medium or 
It is used daily by thousands 

of Banks nationally. Write 
for our descriptive booklet Pe wey 

today. Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 

Chicago, Illinois 


COMPANY the world famous 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania *1 Pencil Sharpener 


UNION SAVINGS SYSTEMS #1 The “‘Chicago”’ 
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Cleveland Trust Company to produce 
two semi-circular murals or lunettes. 
That of Mr. Cox showed the sources 
of wealth, and depicted the search for 
the riches from the heart of Earth. 
Mr. Blashfield’s “The Uses of Wealth” 
was especially convincing. It depicted 
Capital dispensing to Labor, to Com- 
merce, to Manufacture, the means by 
which all their work is made fruitful 
and profitable. In his mural “Iron,” 
designed by Mr. Blashfield some years 
later for the Bank of Pittsburgh, 
much discussed at the time, the glow- 
ing metal holds the interest of a classi- 
cally garbed group of female figures. 

A strong and yet fanciful treatment 
is shown in the highly decorative 
panels done for the Chemical National 
Bank of New York City by Mr. Taber 
Sears. 


RNTERING the field of realism, there 

are many important bank murals 
which depict the toil of man, in 
factory and field and mine. A famous 
series is in the National Park Bank, of 
New York, from the brush of Mr. 
Alfred Herter. There are three lunettes 
which respectively represent “‘Indus- 
try,” “Commerce” and “Agriculture.” 

In the Monroe County Savings 
Bank at Rochester, N. Y., may be seen 
a remarkable ceiling painted by Mr. 
Ezra Winter, in which there are twelve 
medallions, each portraying some phase 
of “‘American Industry” and especially 
such occupations as mining. farming, 
and the toil of forge and foundry. All 
of these have a special meaning to 
this “Flower City” which is situated 
in a rich agricultural region and also 
has a large population engaged in the 
industrial arts. 

Mr. Arthur Covey, president of the 
American Society of Mural Painters, 
recently completed several panels for 
a supply company which could have 
been as appropriately used for any 
bank serving an industrial community 
where the metal trades: predominate. 
In the executive offices of a plough 
manufacturing company at Moline, 
Ill., to follow out this line, there is a 
mural dedicated to the glory of 
agriculture. In Moline, where ploughs 
are fabricated, or for that matter in 
any especially fertile region where 
crops are the chief source of income, a 
bank could use such a picture. It has 
been many a year since the market 
for maize had much to do with 
Philadelphia, yet the Corn Exchange 
National Bank there has a veritable 
gem of art, painted by George Harding, 
depicting the harvesting of the Ameri- 
can cereal. It is in character with the 
bank name, but something like it 
might be used by a banking institution 
in Nebraska or Kansas, as typifying a 
source of wealth and suitable therefore 
for an institution that has a farmer 
following. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Four decorative panels celebrating 
the shipping industry, interpret the 
prestige of the First National Bank of 
Boston. The group, also by Mr. 
Wyeth, depicts the sea and some of 
its ships, and very appropriately is 
called ‘“‘The Romance of Maritime 
Commerce.” 

“The First National’s large interest 
in shipping’”’ to quote from a booklet, 
“gave us the first clue to a subject dis- 
tinctly relative to the business house 
and suggested its relations to the 
world at large.’ Hence the panels 
depict the history of the cargo carriers 
of the sea, the deep draught ships 
that are the “‘blood, bone and sinew 
of the banking institutions’ interests.” 
The subjects are “Phoenician Biremes,”’ 
‘‘Elizabethan Galleons,’’ ‘‘The 
Clippers” —and ““The Tramp Steamer.” 
Accompanying these groups is an 
illuminated map of North and South 
America, a mural in the arcade, from 
which key position it serves as a guide 
to the quartette of panels. 

Banking itself furnishes many a 
subject to the mural artist, for it is a 
calling replete with progress and 
development. 

In San Francisco, the Federal Reserve 
Bank had Mr. Guerin limn for it 
“The Origin of Banking.’”’ The scene 
is laid in mediaeval Venice to which 
many peoples came to deposit goods 
and gold, and to receive therefor 
certificates of deposit or negotiable 
receipts. The piece has an exotic 
feeling and details of picturesque 
costumes and is filled with life, color 
and sunshine. As the climates of 
southern Italy and of California are 
similar, this painting has a quality in 
harmony with the tastes and interests 
of a semi-tropical country. Above all, 
it has a brilliance and wealth of color 
which pleases all who enter. 


HE Illinois Merchants Trust Com- 

pany retained this same artist to 
execute a mural to tell Chicago that its 
operations were world-wide and gave 
him 312 feet of wall space on which to 
tell the story. He produced a majestic 
panorama of the nations, delightful in 
design and alluring in warm coloring, 
which met the decorative requirements 
of that institution. 

It will be seen from this brief outline 
that the mural painter must have a 
wide range of ability. He must have 
not only skill with the brush, but know 
enough of architecture to create works 
in harmony with the building interior. 
A mural to be adapted to its purpose, 
for example, must be absolutely in pro- 
portion to the size of the room. If it 
is too small, it will seem trifling and 
insignificant; if too large, it will over- 
balance the surroundings and become 
not an accessory, but an enormity. 
Infinite pains are taken by the ex- 
perienced mural painter to get his 


The Securities 
Bell Telephone 


System are based 


Te physical properties of the 
System have a book value of 
more than $2,800,000,000, but be- 
sides that there is a scientific and 
technical force of 5,000 people 
engaged solely in seeking to fur- 
ther develop the science of tel- 
ephony and to improve methods 
for making theservice better. The 
activities of this force furnish de- 
pendable assurance of continued 
improvement in the plant of the 
System and 
public. 


The stock of A. T. & T., parent company 
of the Bell System, can be bought in the 
open market to yield a good return. Write 

for booklet 


its service to the 


“Some Financial Facts.” 


195 Broadway 


“BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. inc 


D.F. Houston, President 


Messenger’’ 


NEW YORK 


“The People’s 


composition exactly in scale. Often he 
makes full-sized sketches on paper of 
figures or other features to be used, 
cuts them out as though they were 
paper dolls, and places them on the 
space which he intends to fill. He 
may then enlarge or reduce the design, 
as his practiced eye tells him to do. 
Whenever possible, important murals 
are painted in studios with lofty 
ceilings and from fifty to a hundred 
feet in length, so that the artist may 
always have in mind that his work is 
to be seen in large rooms. Before the 
mural painter is through with a big 
composition he may reveal himself not 
only as a disciple of architecture and a 
decorator, but as a master of landscape 


art, a figure painter and perhaps as a 
portraitist as well, for in many of his 
canvases he must use actual likenesses. 
To acquire such versatility are needed 
years of study and practice, and 
therefore the muralist is a_ highly 
developed specialist. 

When a bank contemplates giving a 
commission for mural painting, it is 
best to retain an artist who has had a 
wide and varied experience. He cannot 
do all the actual painting himself, but 
it is for him ‘to create the designs and 
to direct his assistants, to do the 
essential details. As from time im- 
memorial, the great mural painters 
have had to have their helpers and 
apprentices —from whose ranks artists 
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The Value 
of a 
Human Life 


—is greater than 
the cost of protection 


A holdup in your bank may result 


in the loss of life—which no insurance can replace. 


lowski 
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Almost anyone will agree that a life is of more value than the cost of 


adequate protection. 


Preparedness is the best way to avoid an attack by bandits, and today, 
thoughtful bankers are investing their protection expenditures in— 


It protects life as well as money in time of daylight holdups 


Tested and approved by the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, it affords a reduction in your 
insurance cost. Let us tell you more about 
this modern protection. 


We will send you without obligation the 
interesting booklet, ‘‘Beating the Bandit” 
if you tear off this ad, write your name and 
address on the margin and mail it to— 


FEDERAL LABORATORIES, INC. 


1631 Liberty Avenue 


Branch Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Toledo, Chi 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
0, Indianapolis, Detroit, 


Kansas City, St. Louis, Minneapolis, Denver and Toronto 


Something New ! 
Amestyle Envelock 


Write today on your letterhead 
for sample envelocks and see for 
yourself that there is a new way 
of sealing, locking, fastening en- 
velopes without the use of sealing 
wax, etc. A request for samples 
does not obligate you in any way. 


Ames Safety Envelope Co. 


55 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 


YOUR OWN MAGAZINE 


a local bank magazine 
or house organization. By spe- 
cializing and standardizing in pub- 
lication work we supply periodicals 
pape to your order at about one- 
fth ordinary prices. Free particu- 
ok. ro lars, samples, prices, etc. 


| EVANS PRINTING COMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Mich. B.C.H. 


ADVERTISING GIFT 


SOUVENIRS 


Send For Large Sample 
Assortment To Select From 


For Openings, Anniversaries, etc. Novel- 
ties for Men, Women and Children. 


WEINMAN BROS., Factory 
419 So. Wells St., CHICAGO 


Steel Coin Boxes 


Art Steel 


Curmanco Steel Coin Boxes are the stand- 
ard of comparison. Save time and avoid 
mistakes. Easily stacked and quick] 

counted. Used universally. Cost is nominal. 


Dozen Price $5.00 or 50c each 
CURRIER MFG. CO.. 1011 Central Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Carrier Mfg. Co., 1011 Central Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Dozen Coin Boxes as checked: 


AUG 281917 3 43 PM 


KASTENS 
TIME 
STAMP 


Avoid and 
errors. his is a 
time stamp built for 
long service and 
economy, smooth, 
quick and accurate 
in action. 

Catalog? Yes, an 
interesting one, too! 
Send for it now. 


HENRY KASTENS, 422-424 W. 27th St., New York City, N.Y. 
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proficient in wall and ceiling pictorial 
art are constantly “arriving.” As 
Kipling says ‘“‘The men who fought at 
Minden were rookies in their time.” 
No artist, however, is expected to 
undertake an important work unless 
in addition to the best training avail- 
able, he has also been an assistant in 
the painting of important murals under 
a recognized leader in the profession. 

Given a thoroughly trained and 
resourceful artist of genius to prepare 
it, the mural painting is a most efficient 
means of attracting attention to a 
bank and gives it that air of dignity, 
and of colorful charm. After all, it is 
conducive to good will—and good 
business, and therefore, a_ tangible 
asset for the bank that possesses it. 


‘Sufficient Ability”’ 


‘T WANT to leave the sum of $1,000,- 

000 to your trust company in trust 
to pay the income to my son Henry 
and to hand over the funds to him 
whenever in your judgment he has ex- 
hibited sufficient business ability to do 
so,”’ the testator explained, and a will 
along that line was duly drawn up, 
signed and witnessed. 

Three months after the testator’s 
death his son Henry demanded the 
$1,000,000 fund from the trust 
company. 

“According to the terms of the will 
you were not entitled to the corpus of 
the fund until in our judgment you had 
exhibited sufficient business ability to 
justify us in doing so,” the president 
of the trust company explained, “‘and, 
without prejudice, I might say that we 
have seen no striking signs of the 
required financial acumen on your part, 
outside of a rather hectic anxiety to 
profit by your father’s will without 
complying with the conditions thereof.” 

needn’t get sarcastic,’’ Henry 
exclaimed, “but my lawyer tells me 
that the state law authorizing trust 
companies to act as trustees under 
wills don’t authorize them to act where 
they are required to exercise discretion, 
judgment or consideration. Only an 
individual can act in a case like that.” 

“Well, your lawyer’ll have to start 
proceedings in court, for we’re not go- 
ing to hand over any cash to you with- 
out a court order.” 

“You bet I’ll test it out,” Henry 
retorted. 

The Supreme Court of Missouri, 
however, decided against him, on the 
ground thatthe trust company underthe 
above circumstances had implied power 
to exercise its judgment under the will. 

“If, however, it appears that the 
exercise of the implied power is essen- 
tial to affect the clearly defined purpose, 
then it should be held that such implied 
power arises by necessary implication 
out of that expressed,”’ said the court. 
—M. L. Hayward. 


BANDITS KILL OFFi¢ER: 
IN BANK HOLDup 
P. by is Wounded | 
4Sser 
Four bandits held Up the Central Savings 
Bank today, killed a Patrolman, and Wound. 
ed a boy in taking $23,000 in cash from the 
Antoieg Pas. 
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With the approval of the 
Comptroller of the Currency of the United States 


A National Charter has been granted to the 
Bank of Italy, effective March 1, 1927, as the 


BANK ITALY 


National TRUST and SAVINGS Association 


y<ATIONALIZATION of the Bank of Italy not only means 
EY continuing operation within the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, but also insures for the customers of the institution 
—<< the full benefit of those advantages conferred upon 
National Banks by recent Congressional enactment. @ The Bank 
of Italy has long ranked among the nation’s foremost banks, 
both with respect to its aggregate resources and invested capital. 
The executives of the institution have therefore accepted 
Nationalization, believing the time is now ripe to assume the 
responsibilities that attach to the prominence which the Bank 
of Italy holds in this country and abroad. Q Through this action, there is 
established in Western America, an organization that is a definite part of 
the Nation’s financial structure ;— National in name, scope and character— 
and fully equipped to meet every requirement of metropolitan banking, and 
furnish adequate facilities for the convenient transaction of business. 
@ Asa member of the National Association, the Bank of Italy 
will continue to serve the people of California, seek- 
ing always to provide the greatest measure 
of banking convenience, and attend- 
ing with genuine interest, 
to the needs of its 
customers. 
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BANKERS FLAP 


Improved wide flap, with high shoulder 
gives greater capacity, and > 


Gummed area 1% in. wide assures additional 
security, and permanent, tamper-proof 
sealing. 

Wide over-lapping seams give greater 
strength in the body.of the envelope. 


Gum extending clear to the corners insures 
tight sealing at most vital points. 


The old style flap and gum. Compare it with 
the improved Glue-Locked Bankers’ Flap. 


# GLUE-LOCKED—Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


ASSOCIATED 


ENVELOPE 
MAKERS 
Better Equipped to Make Better Envelopes 


Envelope Mfrs. and Lithographers 


Corpora 
Montebello Avenue, Near 25th St. 


LOS ANGELES 
Coast Envelope Company 
610 East Second Street 
Phone— Metropolitan 3113 


KANSAS CITY 
Berkowitz Envelope Company 
19th and Campbell Streets 

e— Harrison 0092 
DES MOINES 
Berkowitz Envelope Company 
1013-15-17 Walnut Street 
Phone— Walnut 957 


ST. LOUIS 
Berkowitz Envelope Company 
Locust, 23rd and St. Charles Sts. 
Phone—Central 2525 


. MINNEAPOLIS 
Monasch Company 


500 South Fifth Screet 


CHICAGO 
Brown Paper Goods Company 
900-910 West Lake Street 
Phone —Haymarket 7027 


BALTIMORE 
Oles Envelope tion 
Phone— Homewood 8968 


CLEVELAND 
The Wolf Envelope Company 
1749-1781 East 22nd Street 
Phone—Prospect 3470 


DETROIT 
The Wolf Detroit Envelope Co. 
530 e Avenue 


Phone— Northway 2094 


PHILADELPHIA 
Whiting-Patterson Company 
320 North 13th Street 
Phone—Locust 0545 


NEW YORK CITY 
Berlin and Jones Company 
547-553 West 27th Street 
Phone—Chickering 8680 


BOSTON 
Boston Envelope Company 
315 Centre St.—Jamaica Plain 
Phone — Jamaica 4870 
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We Send Our Billions Overseas 


(Continued from page 7) 


In 1926 we invested, net, $1,906,705,- 
101, and it is believed that we shall 
send abroad annually, for a good many 
years to come, some $1,000,000,000 for 
foreign securities, while $250,000,000 
or more will be used to support our 
investments in oil, minerals, rubber, 
other raw materials and manufac- 
turing projects. Other millions will 
go Overseas in the form of banking 
funds and banking participation in 
various activities, while the need of 
further sums to strengthen or begin 
enterprises will absorb millions more. 

It must not be supposed that this is 
a temporary situation, either from the 
standpoint that it may be discon- 
tinued at any moment, or that the 
money will be repaid within a short 
period. The experience of all great 
nations investing abroad has been that 
the principal sums do not return. 
Indeed these sums are increased, and 
when loans mature, in case the invest- 
ment takes the form of loans, they are 
replaced either by new loans or by 
issues of different character. There- 
fore, returns on the investments of 
various sorts are what concern us. 
Our foreign and domestic investments 
are identical, so far as their perma- 
nency is concerned, and are based on 
the same human motive. 


ROM now on we will restrict this 

discussion to securities issued for the 
benefit of foreign interests, as this is 
the subject.of major criticism. But 
first of all let it be emphasized that in 
selling these securities the banker is 
following legitimate practice and defi- 
nite laws of trade. Both banker and 
investor are merely seeking a profit, 
the banker by purchasing and selling 
securities and the investor by obtain- 
ing a greater return on his money. It 
must also be remembered that since 
the war banking in this country has 
changed greatly, and we are pointed 
toward the continental system where 
banks are partners in industry. Fur- 
thermore, our great banking organiza- 
tions and many small ones have intro- 
duced bond and security departments, 
or they have formed subsidiary com- 
panies controlled by the parent organi- 
zation, the business of which is to buy 
and sell securities both foreign and 
domestic. Thus the old line between 
commercial and investing banking is 
being obliterated, and doubtless the 
time will come when there will be 
“tying” conditions in contracts, by 
virtue of which loans will in part be 
used for purchasing goods manufac- 
tured by concerns in which bankers 
are interested. This was the basis of 
the “tying” clauses insisted on by 
Continental banks in prewar days. 

It must not be forgotten, however, 
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that criticism of foreign loans also has 
its roots in public prejudice against 
bankers. This prejudice is not recent, 
but goes back centuries, the idea being 
that the banker is unproductive and 
that he makes money by using funds 
of someone else. However, the banker 
makes money with funds of someone 
else no more than the manufacturer 
who borrows money from a_ banker, 
The manufacturer is using the public’s 
money and paying a charge therefor, 
while the banker pays in interest or 
service for the use of the same money, 

Competition produced by foreign 
loans is an old story and takes many 
forms. Some arguments are extreme 
and go so far as to state that exports of 
agricultural machinery, made possible 
by credit advance either short or long 
term, produce competition for our 
farmers by increasing agricultural pro- 
duction abroad, while other lines of 
attack are that any money loaned, let 
us say to Germany, produces com- 
petition, as it is purchasing power that 
will be used against us in one form or 
another. Other extreme nationalists 
would restrict the sending of American 
money abroad for establishing branch 
factories or enterprises, on the theory 
that this means so much less produc- 
tion here, while the banker comes in 
for his share of attack as being the 
channel through which credit is trans- 
ferred. Curiously enough the public 
seems to think the banker’s activity 
shameful, while this same public is 
proud to possess a Renault car or to 
wear a gown made by Poiret or Drecoll. 
Another charge is that our foreign 
loans are creating an army of investors 
in this country who, in time, will be 
chiefly concerned about their interest 
and principal and will demand lower 
tariff rates, while the view is fre- 
quently expressed that these loans mop 
up our supplies of liquid funds, make 
money scarce and handicap domestic 
trade. 


“THERE is nothing new in any of these 

arguments. For the past fifty years 
or more European economic literature 
has expressed the same views and 
developed the same theories. But the 
chief point of much of this discussion 
is, that while it apparently is aimed at 
the foreign competitor, it is based not 
on a national viewpoint but on a 
purely individualistic one. The man 
who inveighs against agricultural pros- 
perity abroad is interested not one bit 
in the industrial well-being that may 
come to this country as the result of 
purchases of our agricultural machin- 
ery; the man who would stop sending 
money overseas for the establishment 
of an American factory is not interested 


in the profit of some other citizen of 
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this country which proceeds from that 
factory. In other words, these various 
criticisms are based chiefly on the fact 
that the profits are not those of the 
individual haranguing against the 
banker, foreign trader, industrialist or 
investor. If the profits were those of 
the orator the criticism would not exist. 
Let us therefore forget the individual 
and his recriminations and see how it 
stands with the nation. 

It is this personal and mercantilist 
view that prevents general approval 
of foreign loans that have to do with 
stabilizing currencies, reconstructing 
nations, as in the case of the Dawes 
loan to Germany, and loans, like the 
Italian $100,000,000 loan, that retired 
circulation with all the blessings that 
this means. Yet these loans make for 
a sound economic condition in Europe, 
help prevent competition based on 
“exchange dumping,” and bring about 
vast purchases of our products. It may 
be that these purchases are chiefly of 
agricultural products and can lead to 
some decrease in orders for industrial 
goods, but the nation as a whole gains 
and even the industrialist gains by 
improved purchasing power of agri- 
culture. This is true for other com- 
modities, such as copper, petroleum 
products and so on, for we do not live 
in the childhood of our race and we 
know how industry depends on ade- 
quate purchasing power of the masses. 
One great truth we have to learn and 
that is, that foreign countries are our 
competitors but at the same time our 
customers. When British capital was 
developing our industries, we did not 
cease to be a good market for British 
goods. 


ie MUST never bé forgotten, however, 
that a large portion of our foreign 


loans have nothing to do with creating. 


competition abroad. Many loans to 
South America and other countries for 
public improvements and development, 
result in substantial orders for Ameri- 
can goods, mean increased profits for 
many concerns and larger wages for 
the American worker. For example, 
at the present time $100,000,000 is 
desired by Colombia for the construc- 
tion of railroads, public utilities, high- 
ways and so on. This loan will 
probably be taken care of in this 
country and American industry will 
supply most of the goods needed. 
Indeed, if we analyze foreign loans 
made during a given period, we shall 
find only a portion that imply com- 
petition for our own products, and 
even in cases where competition is 
brought about, the rehabilitation of 
factories abroad means the purchase 
from us of large quantities of industrial 
and agricultural products. We must 
not forget also that an American dollar 
or a British pound sterling can only be 
used in the country where the cur- 


DEPOSITS 
$201,171,872.84 


Among All U.S. Banks 
In Total Deposits 


On December 31,1926 


™ MARINE 
TRUST GOMPANY 


OF BUFFALO 


Resources more than $200,000,000 


NOW 23rd 


rency is legal tender. All of the dollars 
we lend must be spent here for goods 
or services, no matter the length of the 
journey before they return to us. 
Moreover, the presence abroad of 
dollars means that exchange rates do 
not go to the point where the cost of 
our goods is prohibitive. 

That we are creating a class in this 
country that will eventually require 
revision of our tariff is an academic 
argument that probably never will be 
proved in practice, while a demand 
that our loans be “‘tied”’ to purchases of 
American goods fails to recognize the 
borrower’s handicap of being prevented 
from purchasing in the cheapest market. 
The charge that foreign loans are 


mopping up our supplies of liquid 
funds is not proved by interest rates, 
by lack of domestic flotations, by de- 
creasing time deposits, by lean cash 
resources of our industries nor by 
absence of an alarming inflation due 
to great quantities of cheap money. 
Federal Reserve banks have lost con- 
trol of interest rates, their policy has 
not been such that our gold supplies 
have left us, and foreign loans have 
doubtless exerted a healthful influence 
in supporting interest rates and making 
it worth while to save and accumulate 
capital. 

Strategically our foreign loans are a 
a sheet anchor to windward and may be 
of great value in some national 
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eries 600 and 1000 


NLY Diebold Vault Doors can give 
you the protection against the 
oxy-acetylene torch afforded by the 
Diebold Thermatic Lock. This device 
4§ is an exclusive Diebold feature, pro- 

4 tected by Diebold patents. Banks 

. equipped with these doors receive a 

10% preferential rating on burglary 


insurance. Approved by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. 


Only Diebold Vault Doors can give 
you the protection afforded by the 
Diebold Daylight Automatic Lock. 
This device is patented and is an 
exclusive Diebold feature. 


These are but two of the noteworthy 
improvements in vault door construc- 
tion that prove beyond question the 
supremacy of Diebold Vault Doors. 


Complete information gladly sent upon 
request and without obligation 


DIZBOLD SAFE &|ock Co. 


Factory and General Offices: CANTON, OHIO 


NEW ORLEANS 
NEW YORK 


ST. PAUL 
RICHMOND 


OMAHA 


BOSTON DETROIT 
CHICAGO 


INDIANAPOLIS 
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emergency, as Britain found during the 
late war. Besides, they are a savings 
fund which we shall use for those in- 
creasing supplies of food-stuffs and 
raw material that we shall need as they 
come to us from our own proprietary 
holdings or cheapened by the weight 
on the exchanges of money owing us. 
Moreover, it is generally recognized 
that our exports represent the marginal 
factor that means the difference between 
profit and loss for our business as a 
whole, and much of this export move- 
ment is due to our foreign loans. The 
movement of money abroad takes 
place at a definite time in a nation’s 
development and means the inter- 
nationalizing of capital, as foreign 
trade is the internationalizing of goods. 
Whether our property is in Pittsburgh 
or Bolivia we feel we have a right to 
protect it, and out of this fair position 
has come the charge that foreign loans 
create imperialism. If they do, it 
cannot be helped. 


"THESE and other opinions go to form 

a complex that has created strange 
thinking regarding the investment of 
our funds abroad, although the prac- 
tical result is of little importance. 
These securities are being increasingly 
bought, the market value of many 
shows substantial increase and with 
improvement in conditions abroad 
these investments will grow more 
popular. 

Nevertheless, it is always possible 
to overdo a good thing and the time 
has arrived for careful procedure. For 
some time our government has exer- 
cised a certain control over foreign 
issues—in this, merely doing what 
other countries have done—but this 
control has been fof political reasons. 
The time has come for careful dis- 
crimination and investigation and a 
good move has been made by the 
Investment Bankers Association in its 
Institute of International Finance and 
Business Conduct Committee, and 
doubtless we shall have in time an 
organization similar to that of the 
British Corporation of Foreign Bond- 
holders. Other forces are operating in 
Europe to reduce these offerings, and 
the general lowering of interest rates 
in continental countries, restriction and 
taxation of foreign loans, the increas- 
ing ability of European countries to 
finance themselves, all lead to the 
belief that our future foreign issues 
will gradually take the form of develop- 
ing natural resources in various parts 
of the world under American engineers 
and executive management, where our 
interest will be proprietary. 

Men are honest in business because 
they have certain ideals and also be- 
cause it is practical to be honest. What 
is true of the individual is true of 
governments, states and municipali- 
ties, although there are certain countries 
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where business and national integrity 
stand higher than in others, notwith- 
standing the fact that the greatest 
repudiation in history took place in 
Germany when the mark depreciated. 
If we except Mexican and Russian 
issues, defaults on foreign securities 
make a good showing, although I am 
inclined to believe that the chief 
hazard in this matter has been due to 
our ignorance and inexperience, which 
have led to financing loans that should 
have been refused. Conservative in- 
vestment houses recommend that a 
well-balanced investment list should 
contain from 15 to 25 per cent of the 
better foreign securities, which is merely 
proof of the fact that foreign invest- 
ments can be as safe as domestic. 


"THE crux of this matter lies in the 

further development of that new 
science known as “Investing.” In this 
country we lose hundreds of millions 
annually, through fraud and other- 
wise, by investing in domestic securi- 
ties; life insurance companies can tell 
a sad story of the rapid disappearance, 
through ignorance, of money paid to 
beneficiaries; and even in the matter of 
our securities purchased by foreigners, 
certain southern states still owe $75,- 
000,000 principal sum in default for 
from 55 to 85 years, while a good part 
of our revolutionary debt to France 
was not paid back and much of it we 
delayed greatly in liquidating. We 
cannot be proud of our hundreds of 
bank failures annually, and the Federal 
Trade Commission says our people are 
robbed of $500,000,000 annually by 
fraudulent advertising. 

Foreign investing is safe if we go 
about it right, either on the issuing or 
the investment side. The same is 
true of the domestic situation. Our 
public needs to be protected and also 
needs to protect itself. 


Faith Sublime in the In- 


surance Trust 


First bookkeeper: ‘Why is it, Zero, 
that they call ’°em Insurance Trusts?” 

Seventh bookkeeper: “I don’t know, 
Cipher, unless maybe you can send 
your unpaid premium notices to the 
bank and then trust they’ll pay them 
for you.” — The Guaranty News. 


A Dividend Dispute 


I hereby sell to AB 100 shares of Popular 
Bank stock at $105, and agree to deliver 
the same to said Brown on the last day of 
February, 1927. - 

(Signed) CD. 


‘THE foregoing agreement is signed 

in December, 1926, and early in 
January, 1927, the other financial 
journals carry a news item in the 
following words: — 


IMPRESSIVE 


ank Lithography 


Your checks, letterheads, envelopes, certif- 
icates of deposit, drafts, etc. represent 
your institution to the business world. 
They should be impressive to convey the 
impression you wish to make. 


For twenty years we have been serving 
thousands of banks throughout the United 
States. This nation-wide clientele empha- 
sizes the fact that bankers are demanding 
our unusually attractive designs, superior 
lithography and exceptional service. 


May we send you a portfolio 
of samples and details of our 
Club Plan of Production? 


ISLER-TOMPSETT 
LITHOGRAPHING CO. 


2939 Benton Street 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


“The directors of the Popular Bank 
have declared an initial dividend of 3 
per. cent payable to shareholders on 
record of January 15, 1927.” 

On February 1, 1927, CD tenders 
the stock to Brown and demands 
$10,500. 

“Of course that dividend goes to 
me,”’ AB said. 

“It certainly does not,” CD retorts. 
“The stock stood in my name on the 
books of the bank when the dividend 
was declared and payable, and it’s 
mine just as much as the watch in my 
pocket.” 

“Yes, but you agreed to sell me the 
stock before the dividend was declared. 


That made me the real owner, and 
now my ownership dates before the 
dividend,” AB answered. 

On this point the general rule laid 
down by the American courts is in 
favor of the seller, on the ground that 
the dividend goes to the party who 
appears to be the owner of the stock, 
according to the bank books. —M. L. 
Hayward. 


Here’s a Book Without a Dull Line 
in It. 

—Book store advt. 

A savings bank book is like that, too. 

C. C. Bradner in Detroit Free Press. 
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ADDING BOOKKEEPING CALCULATING AND BILLING MACHINES 
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Burroughs 


HEN one of your customers applies 

for a loan, do you have to waste 

valuable hours trying to dig out the essen- 

tial facts upon which your decision must be 

based? Do you find, sometimes, that he 

can’t give you the figures about his busi- 
ness—because he doesn’t know? 


If this customer of yours used the Burroughs 
Simplified Accounting Plan, he could give 
you just what you want—an up-to-date, 
} verifiable financial statement that accu- 
| rately pictures the condition of his business. 
Thousands of men, in every line of busi- 
ness, are doing it,every time they ask for 
a loan. And as a result, they are better 
credit risks for their banks. 


Are you interested in what this plan will 
do for your customers, and your bank? We 
shall be glad to tell you all about it. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 


Detroit, Michigan 


Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 


ADDING BOOKKEEPING - CALCULATING AND _ BILLING MACHINES 
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JETEK TATAK 


Sou 


BANK VAULT PROTECTION 


versus 


Crime Wave 


I T IS a matter of civic 
pride in hundreds of 
cities in the United 
States and Canada that 
all the banks in those 
cities are equipped with 
complete electrical 
protection. 


The fact is established 
that yeggs avoid banks 
with complete burglar 
alarms. When all the 
banks are so equipped, 
these yeggs avoid the 
town. 


In thus safeguarding 
the treasures entrusted 
to their care, banks 
render a public service 
that is beyond valu- 
ation. 


The Sound Wave 
Method of Bank Vault 
Protection can be in- 
stalled in the vaults of 
your bank without 
interference with the 
regular routine of 
business. 


Send for booklet containing 
details of this system. 


O.B.McClintock Co. 


The Largest and Most Complete Organization 
of Its Kind in the World 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Last Year's Amazing Forgeries 


(Continued from page 13) 


had more or less contact with affairs 
of the warden’s office, and opportunity 
to examine paroles which were mailed 
from the governor’s office from time 
to time. 

One day the warden found upon his 
desk a parole for L. M. Carson. As 
was his custom he checked up with 
the two other departments which 
received copies of 


departments who received copies of all 
paroles. These two departments pre- 
sented but little difficulty. They 
handled their mail in such a manner 
that it would be easy for an accomplice 
to slip a copy of the forged parole in 
among their papers whenever the time 
came for the coup to be pulled off. 

But Warden Savage presented more 
ofaproblem. He 


all paroles issued. 


Both depart- 
ments had found 
copies of the 
parole in their 
morning’s mail. 
So Carson was 
called in, the 
parole was read 
to him, he sub- 


insisted upon 
opening his own 
mail himself and 
the accomplice 
selected by Car- 
son for this part 
of the job had to 
wait for more 
than a month be- 
fore the time 


scribed to the 
terms and was 
released with the best wishes of the 
warden and of all in the institution, 
for he had done much to ingratiate 
himself with all. 

The next day word came from the 
governor that no such parole had ever 
been signed by him! The whole thing 
was.a forgery! 

Carson was re-arrested within a few 
days and was brought back to prison. 
And of course an investigation was 
conducted at once to discover how 
that forged parole came into being. 

When I talked with Warden J. J. 
Savage a few days after this occurrence 
he laid before me the amazing details 
of this forged pardon plot. 

Since it was customary in that state 
for the paroles to be issued on plain 
legal size sheets, getting the stationery 
on which to write the parole was not 
difficult, nor was it particularly hard to 
get a line on the proper wording or a 
copy of the signature of the governor 
and secretary of state. 

But the big problem was how to 
procure the state’s seal. After many 
experiments, Carson discovered that 
the outer rim of the rubber mouth- 
piece on the telephone in the office he 
occupied as superintendent of the 
prison school was of approximately 
the size as the outer rim of the state’s 
seal. So, with a pocket knife he 
carefully carved this hard rubber rim to 
form the dots which enclosed the seal. 

In the same manner he carved the 
inner rim of the rubber mouthpiece to 
form. the inner circle, while the letters 
and inner design he formed with a 
blunt stick, placing the sheet of paper, 
slightly dampened, over several thick- 
nesses of blotter and laboriously work- 
ing out the design of the seal by hand. 

After he had the three copies of the 
parole completed, the next problem 
was how to get them in with the mail 
of the warden and of the other two 


L. M. Carson who forged his own parole 


came. But finally, 
one day, Warden 
Savage was called out of the room 
just as he had finished opening his 
mail and before he had an opportunity 
to read any of it. This was the chance 
they had waited for solong. Inlessthan 
ten seconds the forged parole had been 
slipped in with a couple of others re- 
ceivedthatdayfromthegovernor’soffice. 
A few minutes later the two duplicates 
had been similarly placed in the other 
two departments and a few hours later 
Carson was free—on a forged parole! 

Amazing as this case may seem, it is 
not without parallel. A few years ago 
a forger in a Tennessee prison was 
released on a forged pardon, and, so 
far as I know, he never was re-arrested. 
Also in Texas a few years ago, there 
were two forgers who secured their 
liberty in the same manner. 

The four cases reviewed are only 
types. Dozens or hundreds more 
could probably be secured by an in- 
vestigation covering every prison in 
America. But perhaps enough has 
been given to make the banker pause 
and givesomeserious thought to thetype 
of crook we have to deal with today, 
aman so brainy and clever that not even 
by placing him behind the bars can we 
put a stop to his criminal activities. 


Detroit’s $1 Service Charge 


EFFECTIVE April 1, 1927, all mem- 
ber banks of the Detroit Clearing 

House Association will impose a service 
charge of $1 per month on active 
checking accounts in the main offices 
where the average balance is less than 
$200 and in the branches where the 
average balance is less than $100. 

The rule will be discretionary in the 
following instances: 

(a) Where a savings account of 
$300 or more is carried. 

(b) Where other satisfactory bank- 
ing connections are maintained. 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 
AT DETROIT, MICH.,U.8.A.  407(0-4-27-ADV. 
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Are You Satisfied 


nvith your Loan and ‘Discount “Department System ? 


Are your notes properly filed and safely housed ? 
Are you getting notices out on time? Are your 
liability ledgers always in balance? 


Shaw -Walker’s complete system layout for 
the Loan and Discount teller, with a truck for 
taking care of all his records, will help him do 
better work with less effort. 


All forms are designed for machine posting. 
Interest Abstract provides a recap of total loans 
and interest for each day. Notices are manifolded 
at one writing and filed according to: 1 Discount 
Register, 2 Maturity Tickler, 3 Note Notice; 4 Officers 
Copy. Customers’ direct and indirect liability are 
posted to separate cards. Posting and journalizing 
are done in one operation. 


Top drawers of this Shaw-Walker truck con- 
tain the notes, indexed according to due date, 
while the notices are filed in the drawers below. 
Ledger cards are housed in trays conveniently 
indexed for posting and reference during the 
day. These trays, together with journal sheet bind- 
ers, fit into truck for moving into vault at night. 


Write for full information about this efficient 
Loan and Discount truck; also for free book, 
“MODERN BANK OPERATING METHODS,” a new 
and authoritative treatise on bank systems 
and equipment. Address SHAW-WALKER, 
Muskegon, Michigan. 


Get- 
this Book! 
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Kalamazoo equipment for mechanical 
accounting is the favored equipment for 


machine posted bank records whether it is 


wpen cunts to 
or tne ace 


records, general ledgers or savings ledgers. 
an the + one 


For every application of the machines to 
bank records, there is Kalamazoo equipment 
especially designed to give you maximum 
results. In addition to giving you speed and 
convenience during the posting it also pro- 
vides you with a usable, compact book-form 
record for reference and proving. 
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If you are using or expect to use bookkeeping 
machines the pamphlet on “Kalamazoo for 
Mechanical Accounting” will be interesting. 


Send for it. 


KALAMAZOO LOOSE LEAF BINDER CO. 
Factories at Kalamazoo, Mich., and Los Angeles, Calif. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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